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The school provides one of the two major ,f socializati on cultures'' 
for the child. Its impact is exerted on his life space tnrougn his parti- 
cipation, five days a week, nine months a year in the interaction and 
activities of the school* Through scnjoi policies selectee curriculum 
materials and professionally trained teac^e^s, the school assumes responsi 
bility for a variety of soci a 1 i za t i on ta sks ■ communi ca t i on of knowledge 
about the physical, biological^ sncial economic, and political environ- 
ments; teaching skills of acquiring and using knowledge in the solving 
of problems; forming values and attitudes about standards of achievement, 
morals, interpersonal orientations and self worth* 

The type of collaboration between pupil and teacher in the 
acceptance of these gtal.s and ways of working toward them is crucial to 
the efficient transmission of the culture and to the development and 
growth of creative contributions t: the culture, 

This project is direcuec t ward an analysis *f the dynamics of 
the learning situations in a variety of public, school classrooms. The 
focus of the project is to make a comparative analysis of tne patterns of 
cooperation or alienation among parents teachers peers and individual 
pupils which create learning cultures of differing productivity in about 
30 classrooms at elementary and secondary levels in seven different 
school systems. 

For a period of more tha^ ten years a team of social scientists 
and educators at The University of Michigan ha 7 e been interested in gaining 
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a clearer understanding of c-ie 1 nterper • ona 1 dynamics o" :-r- cia,5rom 
as a means of enhancing learner achievement as well a; improving t ■- 
state of mental health of pupils 

n 195 3 effor -3 " > diagnose problems faced by ~h- low p~w>r : 
socially ineffective child in me c lassr oom led tn an appr e .11 a t: on cf 
the central role played by the classroom pee* group in a^v a tramp" to 
modify the ''learning a tmospnec e' f for st^y one child. ?. am .»rudis3 
pointed to pavents as important -;pport-r^ o' pupil i:.c:vivy i t me rl.* its 
room, further studies of classroom atmospheres led to me da -el pment 
of some diagnostic tools vticn p'oveo useful to tea mars in gaining tne 
information they needed about peers and parents to mak- mta.' “n 9 

designed to mange the situs t" vn fo v the indi a dual mild or i me 

group, This project a study of 'Tupii Teamer .Adjustment anc Mittal 
adaptation in Creating Tiassrootn learning t nvir onm* >t . *' exam: n ^ the 
basic data from classrooms or a ia^ge variety of teachers who later 
studied data like these on their own classrooms and cmed to do 3 me 
thing to improve toe learning and mental nea.tn :ndui v \* in t' e tin, ; 
room. fhe ma i or m* ere at of cm? 5 t jov i ? to 1 Diking at t *■» s^cia. 
psychological factors linking peer* parents "earners and incwidval 
pupils ;n creating productive :ia =» uui learning atmosp 

-he project vs- 5 upp:rted o/er the period 19 59 to 1963 by 
a grant from the .3, Office 0 : Fcur.a-i n Cooper ati /e Research r; ojem 
No. 1167), Robert 3. v ok and Rons id ..iippiC' w::a r'-ie principal invest! 
gators. Ricnard Scnmuck and Tinur -an Fgnnnd s-r.ed a i pr meet coro: n 
a tors „ Margaret Luszki and La /id tpperson v-re major collabo/ a tors 
throughout toe study. 
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oubaCBitid 1 conrr ib acions g made by M-^rk -he*l— r a sss rch 
assistant, Mabel Kaufman, a classroom teacher on he research team as 
interviewer and analyst: Barnes Wigie statistical assistant, Dma.d 
Criffin, field assistant; .’aquss ^ jd e and Oscar Aler research a ssi '• tan* - 
opecial thanks are given Karen Donahue, t.te secretary typist of 
the project, Mrs. Donahue was assisted in typing the manuscript by 
Carol Tomke and Karen Bergemann, 

The quality of interpersonal relationships among the -earn mem 
bers and the helpful interaction among the project staff at a . i stages 
of the project s development are responsible in large measure for its 
successful conclusion. 
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Chapter [ 

A LOOK AT THE CLASSROOM LEARNING ENVIRONMENT* 

Already at 8:45 a,m, Mrs Thrasher's 2rd grade classroom is a 
beehive of activity. Although school doesn't start officially until 9:00 
many of the children have ccme early and are engaged with small groups 
of their friends in a variety of projects Richard (#260), Robin (#259), 
and James (#240) are engrossed in a small terrarium containing a couple 
of toads and a garter snake,. Richard is talking loudly co his friends, 
tapping on the glass next to the snake, and saying, "Sure snakes can eat 
tcads! You just get this one mad enough and he'll go after it!" Brenda 
(#241) is looking on. toe. 

Three girls are gathered around a small record player listenine 
to records. Sally (#245) seems to be operating the machine. 

A couple of boys are playing dominoes. Five or six children 
are gathered around Mrs. Thrasher, A1 (#261) is describing a cance ride 
he'd had with his dad the afternoon before. Each of the ethers is obvi- 
ously trying to get a chance to tell about something he had done, too 

Jerry (#243) is scuffling with George (#246) but a severe look 
from Mrs. Thrasher seems to have some effect 

At 9:00 all twenty°four of the children have arrived. Mrs. 
Thrasher seats herself as a signal for them to gather around her in a 
semi-circle, sitting on the floor Planning for the morning s unit period 
on Pre-historic Animals is about to begin. 

★ 

Robert Fox primarily is responsible for the contents of Chapter I. 
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As outside observers., interested in the dynamics c* 
the classrcrro, we may say fr ourselves.: This seems 

to be a fairly normal elementary •: lassr com • aaEer 
children, a good deal r f ncise ar>c activity interest 
centers, pleasant surroundings an understanding and 
capable teacher, 

* Thrasher, mv mother rook me rc the museum yesterdav 
afternoon and I saw their dinosaurs," breaks cur Richard '# 260).. "They 

had a tyrannosaurus; it came .from Wyoming Mrs, Thrasher., can cur class 
go see it?" 

tfK ies. yes. Can we, Mrs Thrasher?" 

The ether children seem to regard Richard with some respect and 
awe. Kis contribution is typical of his knack for anticipating what would 
be of interest and worth for the group . 

Why do the children accept Richard's sugeestion so 
readily? Do they really respect his intellectual ability 
and his expertness ir, school subjects? Or dees he iust 
happen to hit upon a suggestion chat, coincides with 
group needs and interests of the moment? 

"Well " says M:'.*s . Thrasher, "If we were to go, what could we find 
out? Which of cur questions (referring tc a neatly lettered series of 
questions listed on a sheet, of newsprint ported cn the freer board) might 
be answered at the museum? Martha?" 

Martha (#25'’) hargs her head and leeks emcarrassed at having been 
called upon. 

"Yes. Al (#261)?" 

"We could see what dinosaurs really leek like," 

"We would find out where they come from." added Burton (#253) 

"How many dinosaurs do they have?"' 

The teacher interrupts. "Do you suppose we could appoint a com 
mittee to help plan a trip to the museum?" 

"Yes- I nominate Richard (#260) " says Sarah (#252) 

11 



"Burton (#253l." ^alls another 



;ui>i : 




,f Ms ,c veils err y (#2^3) wan ^ r» 



the Tpiid’.t* 



things as usual 



u vr* ?e*ry be quiet #f savs -I-- sr . ^ - :.4t:r'i 
•'Yes, he qu:er /er r v ?l 



You’d think lerrv ecu Id : ^mand m~ r e ■ a : - , ' y dl ; f re sparse? 
ft cm the gr n>p „ He s art"? pbys;:-- l si* :ng sesms 
to ba-e the potential frr pushing ;b~ t h?'S a- **. on 
Sbrulrn t that make s:*me dirfsier-ce wr ! children 
this age lev?J Whatever i t i- that **»r; u a< ?-r it esn* 
bav? t v e ether 'bvi'usly havo mace up their nnn*i? ah'u: 
him 



The class pr creeds t* nominate prssib/e c -limit tee members 

names are pieced on the v lackc^ar i and a v*t? is take r 

On? veneer s vbar was the basis x :r the children's n'mira* 
f i*ns N discus si :n t t criteria ~ cck place Hid they 
-"minate the;r best "r vends? Whan rrTle-ti.tr ~r 
"expertness” is represented m the final c:mmir-?e? Din 
the selection process result in any hurt feeli.r*s^ Ac e 
ch? same children rh: sen over and over aea- o b*-* this 
process? 



Later in the me rning. a aristv cf -ther activir ie 

the teacher alerts rha class :bac r ime f**r recess :s apor ~a:b; t .2 Sr c 
raises the question h~v ^Vey might w?rk out an " r der ± v -.Uv for ‘ u c 



c : move fr c-m the room r~ the playgrunc, (During 
rush through the doc* had hec me pr vstessivglv w 
Ri 'hard (#?*rQ) says M £ ^r.ink v *u sh^cl 



chair, walk tc the do r, ar 



ire with* y ~ •; 



the p r e *•■ i on s we ek t h 
se; 

stc.cd »;c push ;n „ 
bands at veur sic- -1 . 



The class arcercs Richard s sue£esri 



cn wmi l 



discussion They begin t push their chairs m ano c'vari * u e 

Has the clas? rsallv under ?* c :->d the pr* r *lem ar: . • 
mitred itself t~ tfa sclu»“i^n? Wh\ i* rhav ar :er 
Pdcbaru spy^p-rsal sc readilv? Was He parr'tcng a pr^ciJuie 
used in a pr £■' 1 :u s class? Hew ; :j - i A ?a;r=r pr* 

mote c urthe* gr -op par - 2 r i pa : i r - in the r’. an- : rg pr 
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Carol (#249) keeps cn coloring when the rest of the group is read 
to be excused for recess. Mary (#262) calls tc her, "Hurry up you r r C 
making all of us wait." 

Carol responds, "Oh, shut up " 

As the class is standing in line the girl behind Mary (#262) 
kicks her. Mary looks belligerently at her classmate but says nothin? 

Jerry (#243) whispers to another child. "You can have this ca"iv 
if you will play with me at recess time " 

I don . like that kind of candy" ( i , e . "Go peddle your papers") 
replied Bill (#248). 

f, You pig " lashed out Jerry, He then turns and pushes another 
boy who had not been involved. 

The class moves cut onto the playground Seme cf the group 

start to choose sides for a game of field ball Karen (#258) is not 

among the first children chosen- She walks ever to the fence and sits 

down. The teacher suggests that she rejoin the group, Sam (#255) says 

"Ccme on, Karen " Karen begins to cry and pour 

Then Martha (#257) says, "Cry baby," and the class joins in 

Karen dees not reenter the 2 ame . 

Neither the teacher s attempt at support ncr Suit s direct 
encouragement seems to be accepted by Ka*en Are inci- 
dents of these types just a normal part of group life 
€ct children cf this age? Or dr they reflect unmet 
social needs or special opportunities for learning new 
skills of effective group life? 

Bruce (#254) comes up tc the teacher complaining that a gane is 
trying to get him and will beat him up The teachoT assures him she will 
keep her eves open tc prevent such an occurrence (There had been other 
reports of gangs cn the playground They seemed to move against solitary 
children or attack other email groups in dis "ussicn children expressed 
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fear cf these gangs S:me of the participants said thev knew gargs were 
not allowed on the playground but if they refused oin one when a ?keo 
the gang would turn on them ) 

Why d^es this kind or gang 1 i" e enst among second traders? 
What &i e the forces causing it and how car" they oe dealt 
with •: on structivelv? Is there arv carry ever of such 
gang life into the academic ciassr *om activities'? 

Background of the class The second grade at this s-h'-l 19 

much like second grades elsewhere. The twenty- f -ur children ? -00120 in 

chronological ages from ? 0 years cAl. #?';) 0 * 8 years 1C m'rths (Carol, 

#249) Their per for manr.es cn a reading res’- sh-w a targe of ‘ 8 years 

15 grade level (Brenda #241) to 3 3 rSaliv #245'. The .-Uicren come 

from homes of various s-ci c- economic levale probably a greater variety 

than charao teristic of classrooms in many communities. Fathers occ.ypa- 

tions it? elude the toll? vine categories: 



3 

6 

6 

2 

1 



Professional , 

Managerial 

Cisri c&i at A sales e * 

Craftsmen foremen 
Operates 
IJrempi :«ysd students ; 

T Jr» skills! laborers 2 

Nc in. f or matter 5 

Srme of the ro^sr. interesting dimersitrs : * this :lass have f- 
do with its characteristics as a social group The incidents reporter 
in the preceding pages c '.early re-lect diffarerc.es ir. the wavs ir which 
these children relate to each -ther ar.o to the,* "ea'her. Some are well 
liked, ethers are not Some are locket upon, bv tie other? as ’-avirg g"d 
ideas cr useful skills s’ that they mao be calleo uc'n as resous *e p^e'p’e 
when the need arises, others are rot sc re.ea-oe". a -'=w of the obtl cr e" 
-^treniely in . luentiai among their ce e *■ s ■ oh ?y seem rc he a 
little difficulty to get the 'there c accept tH?;.r ideas or suppose them 
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in activities they propose. One of the boys (Jerry, #243) and one of the 
girls (Martha, #257) seem to have no influence at all. 

Social power . We can look at this pattern of influence or social 
power in greater detail. The children were asked, M What kids in this class 
have an easy time and what kids have a hard time getting you to do things 
theywant you to do? 11 They were given opportunity to rate each pupil on a 
four-point scale - number M 1 M meaning ''almost always"; number "2"* "often"; 
number "3", "once in a while"; and number "4", "hardly ever" The numbers 
were arranged alongside a small picture of each child, so that the rater had 
only to circle the appropriate number for each, 

Sally (#245) was rated "1" by sixteen of the twenty-four children. 
In other words, two-thirds of the class reported that Sally could almost 
always get them to do things for her, Richard (#260) was attributed almost 
as high a degree of social power * Fifteen children rated him "1" Interest- 
ingly, there were two children in the case of Sally, and three for Richard 
who rated them at the other end of the scale, i , e , , they considered that 
Richard and Sally could hardly ever get them to do things. Figure 1 shows 
the average ratings of social power attributed to class members by their 
peers „ 

Likeability , Opportunity was also given each class member to 
indicate on the four-point scale how well he liked other members of the 
group,, An averaging of these scores produced a measure of attributed 
likeability, A device similar to that used to obtain social power was used, 
Pictures of each child in the class were accompanied by the four numbers, 

"l" meaning "you like this kid very much", "2" meaning "a little" "3" "you 
don't like very much", and "4" "you don ! t like at all". Interestingly, Sally 
(#245), highest in social power, also received the highest ratings on 

15 
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likeability, Twenty of the twenty-four children in the class liked Sally 
very much. The second highest pupil on likeability was not attributed quite 
such a high rank on social power. This was Robin (#259) * Figure 2 shows 
the average of the ratings accorded each pupil on likeability c The range 
seems to be quite similar to that fcr social power, but the positions of 
children in rank order have shifted somewhat t Note that the pupils are 
arranged in the same order on Figure 2 as on Figure 1, namely by descending 
order of social power 3 

Exper tness <> A third dimension of the social climate of this class- 
room which might be examined is the attribution of expertness in performing 
the tasks normally associated with the school classroom.. How do these 
children see one another as able tc do arithmetic., as possessing informa- 
tion relative to problems under discussion, knowing the rules of the game 
or having the skill tc be chairman of a work group? In response to the 
question, "Which kids are good at doing things you do at school," each child 
rated the others on the four-point scale--"l M , "very good"; "2", "good"; 

"3", "not sc good ?s ; and "4", "poor". Again, Sally (#245), leads the class 
(see Figure 3), She is seen by the largest number of her peers 09) as 
being very good at school work, Jerry (#243), on the other hand, maintained 
his position at the bottom of the class, being given sixteen ratings of 
"poor" at school work. 

Sources of social power . It has been intimated in the foregoing 
discussion that social power may be dependent upon the kinds of resources 
that classmates attribute to the child- Included among these resources may 
be likeability and expertness , The relationships among these factors, and 
in particular, the relationship they bear to social power in this second 
grade classroom may be more apparent if the data presented in the first 
three figures are gathered into one. Figure 4 plots the average scores for 
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each child on likeability. and expertness against the scenes 
on social power which have teen arranged in rank order. It beeves obvi-.es 
that likeability and expertness are two important dimensions of social power 
for these children. But individual cases bear seme study Why is Robin 
(#259) rated nearly average in the class on social power, yet is second 
only to Sally (#245) in likeability and expereness? How does James (#240) 
manage to have relatively high social power when he rates among the lowest 
in expertness and well down on likeability? A brief lock will be taken at 
some of these individual cases, subsequently. 

A question might be raised regarding the degree tc which this pi: 
ture of the pow^r structure of a group of school children i relevant to 
other age levels an' 4 to ether situations. Data from a larger population r-f 
classrooms will be examined in subsequent sections of this report e However, 
at this time it may be instructive to look at the composite graph of a 5th 
grade classroom Figure 5 shows the social power, liking, and expertness 
relationships in a group of eleven to twelve-year • elds , It will be noted 
that the same high degree of correlation between position on social power, 
liking, and expertness exists as with the 2nd graders, perhaps a bit more 
pronounced. High school classes show similar profiles 

Range of sociometric choices , Although it was not suggested, tc 
the pupils that they spread their ratings across the four levels. M 1 M through 
"4", they did so quite remarkably. They were, it appears, able to identify 
classmates who had social power and those who lacked such o-wer . those who 
were expert and those who were less expert. Examination of Figure 6 reveals 
that while the positive level was used most heavily, (ratings :f "i" * ‘'almost 
always can get others to do thing* 1 , "like very much"- ,f verv good at doing 
the things we do at school"); the other levels, including the most negative. 
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were used with considerable frequency. The 2nd grade olassr-'m distribute 
its choices more evenlv than the 5th The 5th graders were ni-re likely r : 
attribute positive qualities to their classmate? than were the 2nd graders 
Consensus Tc what extent, it may be asked, c^es ^his ^ange of 
ratings reflect a clear-cut consensus am rr . 2 the children retarding their 
classmates? The frequencies shewn in Figure 6 may result from a somewhat 
random collection of ”l r s ,f and ,f 4’s" ,, 2 i s n and "3 s" for each child Is 
a particular child apt to be rated high vn serial power bv neariv all of 
the children in the class? Will nearly all agree that one civ Id is expert 
at doing things at school, and another is poor? 

If consensus were complete, a pupil rated high on social p-vec 
would be given all "1" ratings (or 100%) Simtlarlv a child whom all aer 
has no social power w^uld get only "u" ratings Therefore, one ran use th 
per cent of f, l ,f ratings given to those pupils who a-e in the upper quarctle 
of the class cn social power as a measure of consensus Anv percentage 
over 25 (which he would achieve if the ratines were r 1 € r e 1 v random), 
would indicate a degree of agreement Th^se approaohirg ;00 pe- ce/.f wu] 
indicate very high agreement In Table 1 rhe percentage - c "i = ,f art - 1 
"A's" given tc the highest pupil and tc the lowest pupil in zb* tv: :la = se 
on each of the measures is presented There is e-eater : vnsensu 5 ^egardi 
the high ranking child: in each case than - :r the 1 :v inking 
5th grade shows a higher consensus for all char a V =r ? sr 1 * ? expert "liking" 
The second graders appear tc be in greater ag^eetran- r e?a r iir^ whom thev 
like and whom they d* not like than do the fifth graders 

Table 2 presents similar data for b:cb : 'asses d: video into 



quartiles Thu?, the upper one-fourth of the hiidr?r on social p:w er -;t 

ratings and only 18% s f, r ir the 5th 



the 2nd grade received 55% "i" 



ir the 5th 
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TABLE 1 

CON SENS VS AMONG CLASSMATES IN RATING HIGHEST AND LOWEST CHILD 



Highest and lowest 
child 


Of all ratings each child 
following percentages were 

Power Liking 


received the 

Exper tne ss_ 


l's 4’s 


l's 4 ' s 


l's 4's 


2nd grade 








Highest child 


70 9 


87 4 


83 0 


Lowest child 


9 52 


30 61 


9 70 


5th gr;-de 








Highest child 


79 4 


72 0 


97 0 


Lowest child 


4 59 


14 45 


0 79 



TABLE 2 

CONSENSUS AMONG CLASSMATES IN RATING ONE ANOTHER 
ON POWER, LIKING , AND EXPERTNESS 



Strata on each 
d imens ion 


Of all ratings each child received the 
following percentages were:, 

- ower Liking Expertness 


l's 


2 '* 
or 
3 ' 5 


4's 


l's 


2 \ s 
or 

3 ’ s 


4's 


l's 


2 ' s 
or 
3's 


4's 


2nd grade 




















1st quartile 


55 


33 


12 


71 


22 


7 


72 


23 




2nd & 3rd qu^tile 


29 


50 


21 


39 


40 


21 


37 


48 


J 

15 


4th quartile 


18 


46 


36 


30 


24 


46 


14 


48 


38 


5th grade 




















1st quartile 


72 


22 


6 


64 


36 


0 


81 


19 


o 


2nd & 3rd quartile 


28 


64 


8 


30 


65 


5 


29 


69 


2 


4th quartile 


9 


61 


30 


17 


62 


21 


2 


78 


20 
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this group received 72% **l ft ratings and only 9% • l 4'S H , The figures fox the 
entire class support the generalizations drawn about the highest and the 
lowest pupilss (1) there is mere agreement on the dimensions of social power 
ar.d expertness among the cider children than among the younger ones, and 
(2) there is more agreement at both age levels a.s to whom the high ranking 
children are than there is regarding the low ranking children , 

Central or diffuse classroom structure . However, even though 
the individuals in these classrooms show considerable agreement, classrooms 
do differ considerably one from the other cn how much consensus there is 
about liking, influence* and expertnesso In other words, classrooms 
differ on how pupils distribute their interpersonal preferences., In 
some classrooms, for instance, interpersonal acceptance and rejection 
are narrowly focused. Such classrooms, referred to here as centrally 
structured groups, are characterized by a large number of pupils who agree 
in selecting only a small cluster of their classmates on a sociometric 
teste Along with this narrow focus on a small number of pupils, many 
other pupils are neglected entirely. On the ether hand, seme classrooms 
are characterized by a wide range of positive and negative choices - 'he,, , 
little or no focus of interpersonal acceptance and rejection upon a few 
members* These classrooms are referred to as diffusely structured groups.. 
Such groups are distinguished by a more equal distribution of -see icme trie 
choices*, by no distinct sub-groups whose members receive a large proportion 
of preferences; and by few entirely neglected pupils t 

In general, data indicate that diffusely structured groups 
accompany more positive and supportive classroom atmospheres than centra" ly 
structured groups. 

St ability , Perhaps the distribution cf choices cr group structure 
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is a function of the length of time the pupils have had to become familiar 
with the characteristics of other members of the class One tniebt predict 
that measures taken at. the end of the school year would show a hither 
degree of consensus than those taken early in the year Cr of even greater 
significance, one might expect that because of the opportunities for 
growth and learning provided by the school there would be a genera] upgrading 
of the ratings giver. Pupils at the end of the year would see each other as 
having improved in their skills of social influence, become more likeable, 
and be seen as more expert. 

Actually, there is little variability ever time cn all measures - 
social power, likeability, and expertness. The rating scales were administered 
to both the 2nd graders and the 5th graders in the fall (October), and again 
in the spring (May). Correlations between the two times proved to be excep- 
tionally high (significant at the .0&1 level in most cases) , It may be noted 
that social power and expertness are more stable in the older group than in 
the younger age group. There seems to be nc significant difference between 
age groups in the stability of likeability Likeability however , is mere 
stable for the girls than for the boys. 

The class as a group . To summarize, it has been shown that under - 
lying the interaction that is so central a part of the teaching and learnin.2 
process in a classroom is a network of interpersonal relationships. Children 
attribute to each of their classmates a level of social power or ability 
to influence others which varies from very high to very low. In the two 
classrooms described, it appears that being liked, or likeability, and. bem 2 
able to do things well at. school, or expertness, constitute important sources 
of social power. 

Children assess the status of their classmates cn these variables 
very quickly at the beginning of the school year, and they maintain their 
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judgments with little variation throughout the year The 5th graders had 
a higher level of consensus in their judgments at the beginning of the 
year than the 2nd graders and maintained their judgments with greater 
stability. There is mere agreement with regard to the high status children 
than regarding those of middle or low status. 

Against this general backdrop of the class as a grc-i'p move 
individual children, each a composite of abilities and attributes, 
reacting and interacting with other pupils and with the teacher. What can 
be learned about pupils like Jerry (#243) and Karen (#238) and Martha (#>57) 

who sc obviously are operating at a low level :.f effectiveness in the 

classroom, that will help them improve? Can their state cf mental health 
as well as their academic achievement be improved? 

The low power pupils , The six children in the 4tb. quart ile of the 
2nd grade class to whom is attributed the least ability to influence others 
may be termed the "low power" pupils. Three of these ate boys (Bill, #248, 

Jerry, #243, and Sam, #255) and three are girls (Brenda, #241 ; Martha, #257, 

and Karen #258), 

Jerry (#243) is by far the lowest, in the amount of social influence 
attributed to him by his peers,. He is also the least li.kec in the class. 

With regard to expertness, his classmates place him in a category by himself, 
so extremely low as to indicate no expertness at all,. Yet his scores on 
the reading test indicate a reading grade cf 1.86, with five of his class- 
mates scoring lower than he. Actual observation of Jerry's behavior in 
the classroom and reports by the teacher show him to be impulsive, often 
using physical force in his attempts to influence others, 

Jerry seldom initiates any friendly behavior (although you will 
recall he was the one described earlier who tried to buy a playmate at 
recess time with offer of some candy). His influence attempts are seldom 
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successful. The other children find themselves interacting with him 
negatively. Their manner is usually cne of ordering or telling him to do 
something, He receives no friendly approaches from others, 

Jerry rates himself realistically with regard to his influence in 
the group, placing himself in the lowest category He was quite unrealistic., 
however, about how expert others saw him to be and how well they liked him 
He gave himself the highest ratings ("l's") on each of these factors, when,, 
in fact, he ranked at the bottom of the class on both. 

In general, Jerry is a low power, aggressive, unfriendly boy. 

He exemplifies dramatically the interrelationship among a number of social, 
variables, each seemingly having some effect on the others. Whether or not 
his low academic resources affect his low status with his peers, or vice versa 
is a question which can and will be explored in the research described in 
subsequent chapters of this report. Of particular interest to Jerry c s 
teacher is the possibility of helping him improve his social position. The 
school traditionally gives considerable attention to the academic problems 
of pupils like Jerry. The teacher in this classroom wants to plan toward 
seme change in Jerry's social status, under the assumption that it may be 
valuable not only as a means of raising Jerry's level of mental health, 
but as a positive influence on his academic achievement. 

In contrast to Jerry, the class agrees that Richard (#260) is 
high power. He is well-liked, but only to the extent of being at the top 
of the second quartile of the class. He is above average in intellectual 
performance, motor skills and procedural skills. Pupils rank him high in 
expertness, although his reading achievement is at about the class mid-point 
(2.2 grade level). The teacher characterizes him as a boy whe thinks of 
others and understands their needs. He engages in much influence activity, 
mostly directing or ordering others. He frequently rejects the attempts of 
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others to influence him. He is physically aggressive.- but often expresses 
friendly feelings toward others In turn, he is the target cf a good deal 
of physical aggression from others, but often receives the expression of 
friendly feeling from classmates. 

Richard has confidence in himself. On the socicmetri: racing 
scales he assigned himself the highest ratings ("I s s M ) on all measures 
power, expertness, and liking. These ratings proved to be quite realistic . 
Richard, then, can be characterized as a high power., friendly, expert, 
active, assertive bey., 

Another type of low power child is Karen (#258) She is seen by 
her teacher as above average in intellectual skill and meter skill Her 
reading achievement is next to the highest in the class (2.9 grade level), 
Karen rates herself as being high in expertness,, Yet her classmates rata 
her in the lower one-third, of the class cn expertness. She sees herself 
as being much better liked by her peers than she is; she places herself in 
the top category cn social power, when actually she is near the bottom cf 
the class. Her overpowering need for. recognition and her tendency to with- 
draw rather than to face her problems were exemplified by the incident; 
reported at the beginning of this chapter, where she left the game when net 
chosen first. She tries to influence others by making somewhat timid 
requests of them; and she receives mostly orders, Karen is a lew power, 
passive child who apparently has considerable potential, but faces a serious 
problem in relating tc her classmates. 

Sally (#245) is the star high power of the class, Bast liked,, mc.sc 
expert, and highest in social power, she is a happy child whe is successful 
in her social relationships. Her reading achievement is at the 3,3 grade 
level and her teacher says she is good in procedural skills and high in 
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overall intellectual performance.. She doesn't try co influence others 
much; when she dees she timidly requests rather than demands. She 
expresses more friendly feelings toward other children than do most; she 
never uses physical force, She receives a lot of influence attempts from 
others, mostly suggestions and requests. She is the target for express! cn 
of positive affect by a number of the class members. 

In spite of this very positive picture from teacher and class- 
mates, Sally rates herself low. She rated herself ”2" on liking, meaning 
she thought the others in the class liked her "a little"- and a "2" on 
expertness. Is this an expression of a kind of "mode sty" which is 
expected of girls this age by their peers? Susan rated herself "3" un- 
social power, as one who could "once in a while" get others in the class 
to do things. In spite of her very strong social position in the class, 
are there some ways in which Sally can be helped to be even more effec- 
tive? In what ways could Sally be influential in improving the general 
social climate of the classroom? 

Type! egy a To 6 s s 1st in the subsequent discussion of these and 
other pupils in the classrooms studied by this project., a set of general- 
ized "types" have been identified, based upon those aspects cf the pupil's 
interpersonal situation that seem most pertinent to the efforts of the 
teacher and her co- workers in the project to help the child improve. These 
types have been developed around such mental health variables as (1) the 
amount of social influence activity, (2) the degree of assertiveness or 
directiveness utilized in influencing others s (3) the degree of forceful- 
ness or threat of force used, and (4) the kind of affect characterizing 
the pupil's influence efforts. 

The activity variable ranges from "active" to "passive", and 
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is determined primarily by the number of attempts the child makes to influ- 
ence others, Jerry (#243) s for example, is fairly active in trying to 
influence others, Brenda (#241), on the other hand, seldom takes any initia- 
tive to influence others in the class. 

The second variable, assertiveness,, deals with the manner of 
influencing others. Some children demand or order others to do things, some 
ask or request rather forthrightly, and some ask or suggest timidly or 
tentatively. The directive or demanding approach generally allows for no 
comfortable refusal cn the part of the pupi'< being influenced. The sugges- 
tion or request implies both that the initiator has a right, to make the 
request and the pupil being influenced has a right to refuse should he wish 
to do so. Influence acts which are presented in the timid or tentative man- 
ner imply autonomy primarily for the pupil who is the target for the influ- 
ence; it implies that the initiator feels he is on shaky ground in making 
his request insofar as his power for getting compliance is concerned, i 

Assertiveness has another dimension. The extent to which a pupil 
accepts or rejects the influence attempts of others is considered to be an i 

indication of his level of assertiveness; the rejecting pupil being high 
in assertiveness, the accepting pupil, lew. 

Forcefulness is primarily a measure of the extent to which each 
child uses physical force in his influence attempts . This includes not only 
actually hitting others and pushing them around*, hut threatening them with 
menacing gestures c The initiator may threaten to use force at some future 
date or in the event the person he is trying to influence fails to satisfy 
certain requirements in the future „ He may invoke sanctions by external 
agents - some peer 3 an adult, the group « The force does not always have tc 
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be exerted toward the person of the child being influenced . It may be inflicted 
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on seme material object, such as tearing up a pupil's paper standing 

on the fleer. 

The fourth variable has to do with affect.. J.t ranees from 

"friendly'' to "hostile" Fupil? ranking high on this variable f. r et riant ?. v 

initiate friendly behavior toward others; those ranking low frequently 

make unfriendly or hostile comments about or toward other pupils Friendly 

acts are solicitous supportive and sympathetic Both giving and seekrne 

affection are included. The unfriendly pupil expresses dislike or hat? 

for the pupil who ?. s the target. He may tear him dews through name- :&'■ 

• ! 

or mocking o 

All the behavior variables described above are ,? o;:.r.pu^ ri va* tables* 

— ' e - they have to dc with, the type t.f behavior, the child engs.ee 3 in as 
initiator or reactor. Another dimension ft all cf tbs forego! ne types is 
the ,c input fl * dimension .. 

"Input" tvp s. s also have t; dc with the variables of activity., 
assertiveness, forcefulness s and afreet, However . these types are con- 
cerned with the child who is receiving the influence., Tb? ,-mv.* ,• 5 

high on the input variable of activity receives tr is tfc? target icr a 
large number of influence acts or? the. part of others., The obi Id who is 
low on the input, variable of assertiveness is mainly a target for the -itr-i b 
or tentative requests of others, rath-r than being ordered rr being the. 
target for demands. The child who Is high on force fulness incur. X s the 
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target of influence attempts of. other? that are physical i.r aggressive - 
they are "shoved around”, threatened, or hit. High friendliness input 
indicates a pupil who receives much positive affect; a low ratine wto.lt. 

be given a pupil who receives considerable expression of unfriendliness 
or hostility frotn his ps&vs a 
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Table 3 summarizes the output and input types for the pupils in 
the second grade class that have been described., It. will be noted that 
Brenda (#241) is a withdrawn,, low power type that initiates few influence 
attempts,, and does this mainly by pleading, usually accepts the influence 
of others, receives little influence from others, and when she -does it 
may be aggressive and unfriendly „ In contrast, Sam (#255), an active 
low power type, engages in much influence activity, mostly by telling 
others what to do, often rejects the attempts of others to influence him 
His acts are sometimes physically aggressive and unfriendly, and he 
receives a lot of influence from ethers, some of which is, in turn, 
physically aggressive and unfriendly. Thus, two types, each with a 
different pattern of behavior, produce a common result - low social power. 

All four of the high power children, in contrast to most of the 
low peers, often express friendly feelings toward others. All but Richard 
( #260) do not use physical force. Examination of a similar chart for 
the 5th grade class, Table 4, reveals that, all four cf the older high 
power children, including the boys, do not use physical force and often 
express friendly .feelings toward ethers. The high powers usually have a 
lot of influence attempts directed toward them, but these are deferential ~ 
rc^ufisttSy suggestions, questions ^ Lov pewsrs aiso rscsive 3 of! 
influence attempts; these are usually directives or orders. Lew powers 
are most often the targets of physical aggression and unfriendly expres- 
sions of affect. Most high powers do not have physical force used aaainsn 
them and do enjoy the expression of friendly affect from others. 

Utilization . Most of the variables described so far have involved 
personal or interpersonal components and relate to mental health. School 
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is also concerned with academic achievement. Hiss Thrasher and the other 
teachers estimated the level cf utilization of academic aptitude by various 
class members by first dividing the class on the basis of intelligence 
test scores into two equal groups - the high ability (above the mean IQ.) 
and the low ability (below the mean I.Q.). Then, each of these groups 
was divided into two equal divisions - those who, in the teacher's judgment 
were utilizing their ability at an efficient high level and those who 
were low utilizers. Thus, a utilization typology was developed; 

High ability - High achievers 
High ability - Low achievers 
Low ability - High achievers 
Low ability - Low achievers 

The relationships between these mental health and achievement variables 
will be examined in subsequent chapters. 

Teacher-pup il interaction . So rar, the interpersonal situation 
in these classrooms has been discussed primarily from the standpoint of 
the individual children and their peers. It is true that the classroom 
is a kind of sub-culture in which the population is drastically skewed 
(in this case around the 7 1/2-year-old mode for the 2nd grade, and the 
10 1/2-year-old for the 5th grade). However, an important part of the 
culture is the teacher. How does the teacher view the children, and they, 
her? What is the pattern of interaction between teacher and pupils? Dees 
the teacher treat all children with dispassionate equality, or is there 
a tendency to interact more with the "active" children, or with the 
"trouble-makers, ,f or with the most "expert" of the class? How do the 
children act toward the teacher? Which kinds of children seek out oppor- 
tunity to interact with the teacher; which kinds avoid teacher contact? 

39 
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Information about these matters may make a considerable difference to the 
teacher who is thoughtful about how children of various types can be most 
effectively helped. 

Observation in these classrooms revealed some interesting 
patterns. It was recorded that the teacher in both rooms initiated, con- 
tacts with the boys in the class more frequently than with girls. In 
the 2nd grade class contacts with the low power boys were most frequent 
of all. In turn, these younger, low power boys most frequently initiated 
contacts with the teacher. Thus, 2nd grade low power boys are both the 
initiators and the objects of a relatively high proportion of the teacher- 
pupil interaction. Conversely, the high power girls in the 5th grade 
class have least frequent interaction with the teacher. 

The younger girls, both low and high power, were more friendly 
or affectionate in their approaches to the teacher than were other groups. 
There does not seem to be much difference in the affective quality of the 
teacher's approaches to the various categories of children, in either 
classroom. 

With regard to the content of the interaction, the 2nd grade 
teacher deals much more with problems of social behavior than does the 
teacher of the 5th grade. While the comments made by both teachers were 
more often supportive than critical, it appears that the young children - 
low power boys in particular - were the targets for more critical com- 
ments from the teacher than any other age, sex, or power group. Question 
may be raised as to whether these findings are peculiar to these two 
classrooms or will bear up under more intensive study of many classrooms . 
It is clear, however, that for these groups the patterns of interaction 
described are reality, and must be taken into account as plans for change 
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in the situation are developed,, It is possible that the low power boy in 
contrast to other children in the classroom, particularly the lew power 
girl, has a double handicap in making the class room situation more satis- 
tying for himself: he has to change his behavior in relation to his 

peers, and he has tc do likewise in relation to the teachers. The low 
power girl has to change only with regard to peer relations to make the 
classroom situation more satisfactory for herself.. 

Helping children improve . The primary objective held by the 
teachers in these classrooms in locking intensively at the problems of 
interaction in their classrooms is, of course, to improve the effectiveness 
of the children in their relationships with others and thereby increase 
the pupils' utilization cf their academic ability, resulting in higher 
achievement. Can Jerry be helped to develop skills of relating to his class- 
mates so that they will like him better, will listen when he has an idea 
to contribute, will give him supportive rather than negative feedback? 

How can the intellectual capabilities that Karen has to offer be channeled 
in such a way as to be seen by her classmates as resources for the grout,? 
How can she be helped to see hew her insistence on being chosen first and 
her withdrawal from the group are ineffective means for gaining ends that 
may be legitimate and important? 

The teachers in these classrooms also asked themselves about 
the ways in which the general atmosphere of the classroom could become more 
supportive to wholesome group interaction and to learning. Can children 
be taught to seek out the resources cf their classmates, to be sensitive 
to the needs of others who may be less well endowed than they are, to under- 
stand more clearly the effects of their own behavior on others? 



It is to explore such questions as these that the study reported 
in this volume was undertaken, A4 
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Chapter II 

THE CLASSROOM LEARNING ENVIRONMENT CONCEPTUALIZED* 

In the preceding chapter, a series of observations about the 
classroom learning environment was offered. Illustrations cf teacher- 
pupil relations and pupil-pupil relations as crucial aspects of the 
learning process were presented. The need for more collaborative interest 
on the part, of behavioral scientists and educators in uncovering and clarify- 
ing the basic psychological and social processes which under ly personal 
development and classroom productivity is evident from Chapter X, The 
behavioral scientists who have responded to this challenge with the studies 
reported here have had social psychology as' their focal discipline. They 
have been guided in. their inquir ies by seme of the concepts and theoretical 
models of this discipline. The concepts have been continuously tested, 
clarified, and re- formulated by checking them against the actual processes 
of classroom life. 

The theoretical ideas summarized here have of course .also been 
partially forged in the process of previous investigations by a variety 
of researchers. Such concepts, ana their organization into "little theories." 
represent one of the most practical and powerful tools in the kit of. the 
research social, scientist. These theoretical tools are presented at. this 
stage of the report to see if we can (1) clarify and deepen our understand- 
ing cf the behavior described in Chapter I and (2) provide an intellectual 
backdrop for interpretation of the various research results presented in 
Chapters IV, V. VI- and VII. 

Ronald Lippitt primarily is responsible for the contents of Chapter II.. 
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The Pe’/elopment of Personal and Interpersonal Rescur ces 

Fuptls we study ir. the classroom are manifesting and utilizing 
personal resources;, and interpersonal- orientations toward peers., teachers . 
and the educational situation which have been developed durine previous year 
cf schooling and. the very important pre-school period. During the pre-schc 
period of life 9 primarily with parents and siblings, the child has accumu- 
lated a relatively long history of success and failure experiences. His 
mot.her s father and older siblings have evaluated his performance and 
behavior. The criteria they used for evaluation were learned by the child 
and have now become a part, of the definition of success and failure in 
his own daily activities. 

Many of these criteria of evaluation have focused on competence 
of performance. The child has heard many times that he was '"good*' or "not 
good enough" at doing somethings that he had lived up to expectations or 
had not lived up to expectations in feeding himself, dressing himself, ver- 
balizing adequately s and using his intellectual and physical abilities to 
solve a multitude of daily problems. He has learned these criteria of 
evaluation from his parents and older siblings and has learned to apply 
them to himself 5 giving himself success and failure experiences, as well 
as receiving them from others. 

A second cluiter of evaluative criteria have focused around his 
relationship to others, or what we call his affiliation patterns . He has 
learned that "getting along with others" is highly valued and that it°s 
important for him to "behave himself." He has learned that there are cer- 
tain ways of initiating contact and connection with other persons which 
seem to result in painful disapproval or rejection and other patterns which 
result in pleasurable approval and inclusion. Also, he has learned that 
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there are certain ways of "getting ethers to do things" which seem to be 
acceptable and successful and other types of influence attempts which lead 
to resistance and failure. 

In crcer to have a successful pre-school socialization experience 
the child must be helped to discover and to develop his rescur--.es s (1) as 

a learner-achiever , and (2) as a human affiliate. 

As a learner • achiever ., he must learn how to set realistic 
performance goals., to develop and utilize performance skills, and to enicy 
the process of task accomplishment with its effort commitment and ensrev 
expenditure. 

As a human affiliate , he needs to learn hew to give and receive 
emotional acceptance., to express hostility and frustration, constructively 
and. to exert and accept influence attempts in appropriate patterns . 

Both involve a process of developing or integrating personal 
PJ c P er£ * es into skills s attitudes s values and behavior patterns which are 
appropriate to the valued criteria of achievement and affiliat iveness which 
result in success experiences. This process of personal resource develop- 
ment has been roughly schematized in Fisure 7 0 * The t- p row of the 
diagram represents the child°s basic characteristics and environmental 
opportunities which provide the raw materials for his own pattern of 
development. The diagram has been divided into three internal clusters 
of characteristics of the child- his physical characteristics, hi.* temper- 
amental characteristics,, and his intellectual capacities. In. addition 
the section on his "opportunity situation" includes his location in a 
particular system of social relationships 5 and his location in regard tc 

The initial work cn this conceptualization of interpersonal resource 
theory ? and also the later section on circular process theory was dens in 
col labor at ion with Bx* 0 kidney Rosen and Br„ George Levineexo A fuller 
development will be appear. lag in a monograph new in preparation with 
DrSo Rcsen and Levin^er 0 
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spatial, material and human supplies, i.e., the things and people in his 
environment . 

The second row of the diagram illustrates the types of personal 
characteristics and skills which develop from the interaction of child 
with his environment. The illustrations indicate that several charac- 
teristics of the child and of his opportunity situation may contribute to 
the development of a particular personal outcome. For example, his 
unique development of fighting ability will be the result of his physical 
characteristics, his level of aggressiveness, and the type of subculture 
in which he lives. The amount of information he possesses will be a 
result of his energy level., his intellectual capacity, and the stimulus- 
richness of his physical and social environments. All of the other 
derived characteristics would be the result of a similar combination of 
personal and situational factors. 

The third row, "resources valued by significant others" indicates, 
as we have mentioned above, that the child°s developed characteristics 
are evaluated in terms of their relevance to his behavioral competence 
and his pattern of interpersonal affiliativeness with others. Again 
the diagram indicates by illustration that the child 0 s developed skills 
may have a multiple resource value. For example, fighting ability is one 
criterion of competence, but it will also have an effect on the child°s 
interpersonal acceptance or rejection by peers or grownups. 

The bottom row of the diagram indicates some of the dimensions 
of evaluation which the significant others use in judging the competence 
and affiliativeness of their associates. Data from previous research 
show that children from a very early age are involved in being evaluated 
and evaluating others in terms of a variety of notions of performance or 
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competence &r)1 ^ another cluster ©£ notions having to dc with sccir-emc-ticmal 
behavior o The success and frustration experiences the child has in 
growing up during the pre-school years are determined to s large desree 
by the way in which he is helped and is able to convert his personal 
properties and environmental opportunities into valued personal and inter- 
personal resources; and by the degree fcc which he. is able to utilize his 
resources in the process of interpersonal learning with peers and grownups. 
We will focus on this process of utilization in a later section of this 
chapter. Many of our collaborating teachers have found it helpful to 
use this descriptive theory of personal resource development as a way 
of thinking about and studying the individual differences in the backgrounds 
and development of their pupils. 

Thinking about the Teacher in This Way 

As the child enters school, he begins to- learn the. rcle of 
pupil, and member of a classroom group, he meets the new figure called 
w feacher. M The teacher, of course, also has a background of development 
which it is helpful to understand in order to predict and interpret, class- 
room life more adequately. We have found it helpful to use the same con- 
cepts and conceptual diagram to think about the development of the personal 

and interpersonal resources which lie behind the professional role-taking 

* 

as teacher. Figure 8 is very similar to the one we. just used to summarize 
the development of the child, although many of the facts represented in 
the diagram are different. 

For example, we note that the unique professional skills and 
orientations which the teacher develops derive from her basic, physical, 
social-emotional, and intellectual characteristics, from her experiences 
in the social and economic system, and from her training opportunities. 
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lust as in :he case ?.f. the purl • , a partiujl.er ted'ber r'l? chsrac^eHst v: . 
s^"h as expressiveness. cr understanding ?/ ts&:Mng sea:? aMse r a suits 

r?.f multiple in. fitter .e? ficm his background :*fcar a r.fer.1 stirs and fr~<n hi? 
experience upper nen.i hies. Ther e ar e v.o doubt mam personal vMra ; cers sri c s 
v.f. *h? individual vhc Is a teacher which cc not bsorme ::b« subM-cr e*;, 
evAluiati -or. by pupils and therein re would not. be regarded as t e.iari unship- 
r-eseurces in the sense defined by the above inter personal te?~u.:/;e obs'uv 0 
A 2 Iheugh in. cuv.’ studies ve have made ti-p intensive analvsv s of svah-at ion 
*•£ teacher:? by pupM.su, the group . interviews which we hays ccncv.oteS with 
.at .cups of pupils about their teachers reveal clearly that, t bar.?, is a well 
developed evaluation system fe.>go. there are clear expec oati one as tc what 
the new teacher; will be like even before the first -lav of school in the 
fall),, The dimensions of evaluaticn which the pupils used in the grrup 
interviews certainly i^^luried the?? indicated in the. hot* cm row of the 
diagram.. 

The adfilt who is developing a teacher role probably receive? 
less^fsF.iback from children to guide development of his teach ins tel? 
resources than the child receives from grownups or peers o- guide the 
development cf his r«?*«.:r:.es « Moreover., it is picbably true that the 
teacher has developed mere criteria ter self -guidance as * pare of Ms 
growth and 4ev'«loproen.t pooces? than has the less experienced pupil., 

To- summarise this section, we have presented a cu nceptual. s then;? 
about inter personal resources and their deveioprorttM We have noted * v V as, 
both children and teacher? are evaluated-, in interpersonal interaction- 
in terms of criteria having tc- M with competence or expertn.es? arrl affili- 
stiver) ss? or social-emotional patterns of relating to others ^ Thus evaiua* 
fcicn by others is what defines interpersonal r es-our: : e s <. and awareness .?£ 
these definitions provides tbs individual with success and failure experiences 
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which guide his growth as he attempts to actualize his personal, proper- 
ti?s or potentialities and particular opportunity situations which are 
available to him* In later sections of this chapter,, we will want tc 
continue this exploration of how the developed resources are actually uti- 
lized in initiating, maintaining and developing the interpersonal rela- 
tionships which make up the context of classroom life. 

Continuities and Discontinuities cf the Socialization Frccess at Scho o 1 

When the child adds the sphere cf school life tc that cf home 
and neighborhood life., many new opportunities;, expectations, and problems 
enter his perceptual field. He is exposed to a whole new set of values 
and expectations about doing work in order to learn. He must work out 
ways of relating to a different grownup, the teacher . He finds himself 
coexisting with and being compared with classmates cf the same age as he 
is. He is a part of a big, bustling organization called school, with a 
variety of adults, older children., and other like-age peers who have seme 
interest in the way he behaves and performs in school. Several major 
fields of influence impinge on his thinking and behavior each day. Part 
of each day he is in the family circle., relating to and interacting with 
his mother., his father, and any brothers and sisters he may have. Part 
of the day he is in the school circle., interacting and relating to his 
teacher, to his classmates, and to the older children In the school. In 
social psychology, this phenomenon of being related to and being influenced 
by different groups and persons is thought of in terms of referenc e group 
theory and in terms of overlapping memberships or multiple loyalties . 

The concept of reference groups is very simply the idea that each 
person is not a simple s , autonomous system but is related to other groups 
and individuals who serve as guides or '‘references 0 for his values and 
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intentions and behaviors. Even when he is not directly interacting with 
them, his ideas about M hcw they would react" serve as a reference for him 
in guiding his decisions and actions. The idea of overlapping membership 
is a very similar idea. Because the person belongs simultaneously to 
several groups or relationships, these influence fields from the different, 
references intersect and overlap in their influence fields as they impinge 
on or include the individual. This means that, the individual may experience 
tugs and pulls or pushes in more than one direction simultaneously because 
of the overlapping influence of his several different references or objects 
of loyalty. Figure 9 presents a simplified representation of the over- 
lapping membership situation for our young school pupils. 

The reader will note that the center circle represents pupil role 
behaviors » individual decision, action, and values of the young one as 
a pupil at school. The three intersecting fields represented by the dotted 
lines indicate that pupil role activity Is influenced by three spheres of 
influence - school influences, family influences, and self-influences 
(e.g., autonomously generated needs, interests,, impulses, and personal 
reactions to others). Three separate types of school influences are iden- 
tified, relationships with teachers, with like-age classmates, and older 
child models at school. Three .family references are identified 5 mother, 
father, and siblings. Three types of self-influences are suggested; those 
influences which represent the self-gratifying pleasure seeking, aspects 
of personal dynamics (impulses), those forces within the self which repre- 
sent the other-oriented, socially integrative self-interests, and those 
forces represented by personal values about what is right and wrong. All 
of these forces are actively involved in determining and guiding the role 
behavior of pupils as it develops and unfolds in the daily process of 
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classrocm life. This medley of voices presents seme children with many 
more problems than others. For seme children the voices speak with a 
fair amount of orchestration; for others there is much conflicting dissonance. 
It will be helpful for us as educators tc examine as thoughtfully as we 
can the nature of the child°s experience with these multiple, influences. 

What are some of the characteristics of the child 0 s experience with the 
multiple influences that determine whether the experience will be one of 
continuity and orchestration or one of discontinuity and dissonance? These 
five aspects of his experience seem important? 

1. Similarity or dissimilarity of direction of influence. As 
seme children move from parental relations to relations with teachers, 
they experience a substantial similarity in the kind of expectations and 
values which are held fer their behavior and directions of development. 

There are similar definitions of achievement, priorities and of valued 
styles of human relationships. Other children experience striking dis- 
similarity with which tc ccpe. All children experience seme degree of 
dissimilarity in the expectations and standards of their parents and their 
teachers, and also usually a substantial dissimilarity between standards 
promoted by their teacher and the norms of the peer group. Certainly the 
degree and type of dissimilarity experienced in the influences from the 
different reference sources is an important determiner of continuity and 
support or discontinuity and disruption of. learning experiences. 

2. Predictability or unpred ic t ab 1 1 itv of influence pattern is 
another significant aspect of experience. To a high degree the child°s 
psychological space of free movement to take initiative and to set his own 
goals is determined by the degree to which there is clarity of standards 
and expectations from his different reference sources. Unpredictability 
as to ”what they will do next** or “what, they will expect next” presents 

- - ^ ~ 



the - child with a major dilemma as to how to take a particular relationship 
into account in making his decisions and guiding his actions. 

3. Acceptance or rejection by the significant others Is another 
major dimension of a child’s experience. If the child feels he experiences 
more rejection from his parents and more acceptance from his teacher, he 

is likely to orient his world in such a way as to shut out legitimate 
expectations from his family world; or if he feels he experiences rejection 
from his teacher but acceptance from his peer group or classmates, he is 
likely to develop an orientation toward school work and teachers which will 
shut cut the potentialities of influence and support from present and 
future teachers. 

4. Success or failure of performance efforts ir a fourth dimen- 
sion of a child’s experience with his reference figures, if a child exper i 
ences failure in the teacher’s evaluation of his performance and competence 
but success in bis efforts to achieve status and acceptance from his peer? . 
this will greatly determine his degree of readiness to accept influence 
from the two sources. If fee has felt devalued or unappreciated by his 
parents and rewarded by his teacher, this will again introduce dissonance 
into his world of influence relationships. 

5 . Perceived agreement and connectedness or d isa g reement arc 
separateness among his various significant ethers is a fifth important 
determinant of a child’s sense of continuity or discontinuity in his world 
of relationships. Some children perceive that their parents are in tern- 
municaticn and collaboration with their teachers and the school, cr they 
perceive the peer leaders of the classroom group as friendly toward and 

in cooperation with the teacher. Other children perceive their parents 
as antagonistic toward their teacher, or they perceive that leaders cf the 



classroom peer group are at war with the teacher . These perceptions of 
harmony or disharmony in the relationships berwsen the various agents of 
influence is an important determiner of the tension created in the child 
as he copes with the problems of integrating within himself the different 
sources ~>f influence which he experiences around a given decision or 
behavioral situation. 

This leads us to an interesting and very important questions 
What types cf problem- solving patterns dc children develop and use to 
cope with the medley of voices in their multiple loyaltv situations? 

Hew dc they achieve integration and self herd in coping with the variety 
cf influences? 

Coping with Problems cf Multiple Loyalty . 

We have been able t < - differentiate at least five different patter 
of problem solving adopted by pupil9 in coping with the differences in 
expectations pressures and needs from parents, teacher, peers and the 
•self. The same child may, of course, adopt several cf these c opine pat 
terns in different decision and action situations . 

1 •> Compartmen tal ized loyalt y. Ore temptirg ani frequent wav 
to avoid the stress cf recognizing and taking into, account conflicting 
loyalty pressures is to avoid the confrontation to deny that there is an 
issue cf conflict. Although sometimes this require; s great deal ->f 
psychological energy, 3 oms pupils are remarkably successful in keeping 
their relationships in separate compartments cf the self- When chev are 
with their parents, their teachers and peer ass: elates do net exist And 
likewise when they are with their teacher, their, parents have no psychnlc 
gical existence. This type of situational a^d relationship oppertunism 
can be carried to remarkable lengths to avoid internal confrontation and 
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conflict. One consequence is certainly a delay in the development cf an 
integrated personal identity which emerges from personal decision-making 
and the development of the self out of the confrontation. Internalization, 
and integration of the many environmental influences. 

2- The pervasive dominant loyalty . Another way to simplify 
life in resolving the complexities of conflicting influences is to make 
one of the reference sources the psychologically dominant one to provide 
guidance ir. all situations. By making loyalty to a mother or to a best 
peer friend, the dominant loyalty, it is possible tc avoid a great deal 
of discomfort in decision making. One can stop listening tc the voices 
of the others as irrelevant, or can quickly and easily reject the competing 
messages as incorrect or misleading. In many situations of conflict 
between the voices of the peer group and the voices of the grownups, the 
pupil adepts the policy of listening to one ar.d rationalizing a rejection* 
of the other in order to make the decision situation easier and to avoid 
the pain of the "working through process” which would be required.. One 
of the consequences, of course , of selecting a dominant, external voice 
among the various referent sources is that the chili tends tc inhibit 
the development and use of his own internal voice as a legitimate guide, 

3. Rejecting the references . This third solution is chosen by 
both the young and old. It might be called "the plague on both y-ur 
houses” solution. The sense cf irritation and confusion which results 
from being exposed to inconsistent and competing demands and expectations 
is reacted to, in this case, by a psychological response which in effect 
says, "If you can't agree, then there are no authoritative standards and 
I am free to dc what seems most attractive to me.” This resolution 
receives support from the child 5 s needs fer autonomy and the attractiveness 
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of the pleasure- seeking impulses which aie one of. the inner voices in most 
decision iituations . The child's experience with the ir consistencies be- 
tween demands and expectations of parents and teachers :an easily provide 
the context and motivation for this "autonomy resolution". 

4o Striking a balance „ Many children try conscientiously and 
anxiously to listen to all the voices and to arrive at some kind of com- 
promise that will somehow please everybody. Mere frequently than not this 
attempt to balance all the voices in the situation results in dissatisfac- 
tion and discontent. And certainly there is verv little gain in the develop- 
ment of self identity from this posture of mechanical compromise or "striking 
an average » This is, however.,, one of the most natural first attempts at 
resolution of the problem of the medley of voices and usually it is the 

f ®iice of lack of success in dealing with, this kind of complexity which 
pushes the child toward rinding a simpler resolution, such as rhe three 
already described, 

5. Creative inte g ration and recicr-cal influence . In this fifth 
pattern the child has learned that the decision and the action eenuirely 
"belong tc him" but that he has the responsibility and opportunity to listen 
to and to seek out the ideas cf the others as resource material fee himself. 

A second thing he has learned is that he is not .‘"use a tzrzet of influence 
pressures from others but that he is in a reciprocal relationship with others 
and has the tight and responsibility to attempt to influence them and the 
direction cf their influence attempts on him Mental health and intellectual 
development flow from the pupil s discovery and. development cf the possi- 
bility of this basic posture cf interdependence (as contrasted tc indeper.ienc 
cr dependence) in interpersonal decision making and interaction , One of 
the basic goals of education is simply to help the pupil discover and achieve 
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this problem- solving, reciprocal-influence orientation. In this wav the 
overlapping influence fields of the school, the family and the self can 
become an opportunity for creative conflict and growth rather than dis- 
ruptive demoralization and the prevention of development of personal iden- 
tity. 

A Teacher Has This Problem. Too . 

We must not forget the teacher in our .torus on the pupil and the 
student. The teacher's behavior in the classroom is also Influenced by 
the multiple loyalties and references which are psychologically present for 
him at all times. In Figure 10, we have noted four overlapping worlds of 
influence; 1) relationships in the school with pupils, teacher peers, super- 
visors and administrators; 2) his world of influences as a crmmunitv citizen 
with its variety of relationships and expectations; 3) his personal and family 
life with its obligations and relationships, 4) and his internal world of 
ptc^essiond^ role identity as a teacher with the many images intentions, 
aspirations, and expectations which represent forces from his "professional 
personality.” Certainly the teacher is subjected t.t even a greater variety 
of cross-pressures and conflicting expectations from multiple loyalty rela- 
tionships than is the child. No dcubt the teacher has arrived at mere 
sophisticated patterns of problem solving but it is our experience that the 
same five patterns discussed above are present in varying degress for all 
of us as adults, and a sensitivity tc these patterns will help us under- 
stand and interpret the behavior of the teacher as wall as that of the 
pupil as we study learning and interaction in the classroom 

From the point of view of our research interest one of the im* 
pertant explorations is tc discover the ways in which the teacher inte- 
grates the influences from "the voices of the children'' (e,g pupil in- 
terests expectations, abilities) and the influences from his ether 
reference figures. 58 
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REFERENCE FIGURES AND MULTIPLE LOYALTIES FOR THE TEACHER 
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In Summary . 

Let's review briefly this second theoretical framework for in- 
terpreting our observations about classroom life and the understanding and 
interactions between pupils and teachers. We have said that it is helpful 
to think of each person as existing in a field of relationships to other 
persons and groups who have significant influence on the way he will think, 
decide and behave in any decision or action situation (e.g,,the classroom). 

In the case of the child these references or influence agents have differ- 
ing values and expectations about his orientation to school performance 
and about approved and disapproved social and emotional behavior. We have 
said that the complexity of the individual's problems in dealing with his 
multiple relations will depend on the degree to which these represent a 
meaningful continuity of experience for him or represent discontinuity and 
conflict. We have identified several dimensions of the child's or teacher's 
experience which determine whether he or she experiences continuity or dis- 
continuity in relations with major influence agents. Finally, we have recog- 
nized that in any process of growing up and functioning in this context 
of multiple relationships, there will be experiences of dissonance and dis- 
continuity. Expectations and values will be in conflict. Therefore, the 
individual will be continuously faced with the problem of coping with 
competing and conflicting influence inputs. Various problem-solving 
postures can be adapted to cope with this complexity. We've reviewed five 
orientations which it seems helpful to identify and understand in the be- 
havior of both pupils and teachers. We are now ready to turn to a third 
conceptual framework which the action research team has found helpful in 
understanding classroom life. 
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The Circular Process of Resource Exchange tn Classroom Rela t ion ships . 

Earlier in the chapter we locked at the processes of interpersonal 
evaluation that are going on continuously in the classroom, in the -diagram 
of interpersonal characteristics and resources we identified the Jinking 
process between the child's personal characteristics and the process of 
evaluation ty ethers which results In the child receiving some level of 
acceptance-status and influence-status in the classroom group We stated 
that the positive and negative evaluations of the characteristics and skills 
of a member by his fellow members might be thought of as defining his re- 
sources as a member of that particular group. One way of locking at the in- 
teraction process in any group or between any two persons, is to think of 
it as a process of exchange of personal resources*. cr of attempts to ex- 
change or tc resist the exchange cf personal resour : es „ The pupil who sees 
himself as competent in physical skills or in academic ability may attempt 
to actualize his resources bv offering tc help someone with less skill 
(transmit seme of his resource}*, or t-v using bps physical prowess tc- force 
someone to do what he wants them to do •[ i g D f convert hi3 resource int -" 1 
personal power}. Or a pupil, in need of help cn schcclwork, may initiate 
an effort to utilize the resources be perceives a classmate .as having bv 
asking for help. The resource cf being loved or liked can also hr analyzed 
in terms of the actualization efforts initiated bv the posses-": of the 
resource to express friendly feelings toward ethers, cr to exert influence 
over those that are attractive r- him 

One important fact is that these processes cf actualization ar.d 
utilization of resources quite rapidly become stable and ptedccrable pro- 
cessess of interaction between members of the group Relative status as 
a resource possessor and a resource acfuaiizer tends to become stabilized 
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as our repeated measures of the same classroom group during the school 
year indicate. This process of reciprocal resource evaluation and ex- 
change can best be conceptualized as a circular interpersonal or social 
process. We, and the collaborating classroom teachers, have found this 
theoretical model of the circular process very helpful in interpreting 
and predicting social acceptance, achievement motivation, teacher-pupil 
relations and other classroom processes. Let’s lock at the elements of 
this circular process,, and the way in which they are connected, as il- 
lustrated in Figure 1 1 . 

Because this is a circular relationship process between two 
parties, we could start at any point on the diagram and go around but we 
have numbered the elements of this particular circle to start in the 
upper left-hand corner. We are illustrating the process of relationship 
between any two persons in the classroom group. It might be punil A and 
pupil B or it might be teacher A and pupil B. The upper left-hand circle 
indicates seme of the significant processes within the member A (1). 

Fcr the moment we will look only at the upper half of that circle and 
come back later to the lower half. We see that the inner psvchclceical 
processes of A include his own self-conception of hie interpersonal 
resources such as his conception of his own competence, his self-esteem.. 

A second inner fact, is his perception of the way in which he is evaluated 
by the other member, A third inner process is the way m which he perceives 
and evaluates the resources of his fellow member B and feels a need for 
such resources. How much dees he respect his competence? How much does 
he like him? Emergent frem these interpersonal conceptions and evalua- 
tions is what we have called the "interper scnal intentions cr orientations 
of A towards B" (2). Or. the diagram we have indicated two important 
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elements of such orientations* Does he trust or distrust the intentions 
of B toward himself? Is his own orientation toward E one of wanting to 
dominate and control hint; one of wanting to share resources with him or 
one of wanting to be dependent on him for resources be feels he needs and 
does not have? This action intention toward B results in certain observable 
behavioral patterns in his interaction with B (3) . ir. the diagram we 
indicate five important dimensions of such action patterns Is A active 
in his relation to B or does he tend tc be passive? Does he initiate or 
does he withhold and avoid interaction? Can the behavicr which A produces 
be interpreted as hostile or friendly toward B? Is his behavior primarily 
seeking resources from B or offering resources to B? And can his behavior 
be coded primarily as accepting the influence of B or primarily resisting 
and rejecting the influence from B. As the downward arr~w indicates we 
think of these behaviors as actions toward B or feedback to B in response 
to his actions. And the upward arrow from B indicates that all of A's 
behaviors are actively perceived and interpreted in terms of expectations 
for how A will behave and result In interpretations by b cf what As 
intentions are* 

The lower right-hand circle represents the Inner processes within 
B (A). In the upper half of the circle we note that B actively interprets 
whether the behavior cf A i3 friendly cr unfriendly; whether it supports 
and enhances his own needs or whether he feels it as restricting cr 
demanding; and whether he feels that A's behavior indicates acceptance 
or resistance tc his own efforts to influence A. The lower half of circle 
A (like the upper half of circle 1) indicates that B is always interpreting 
the behavior of A in terms of his conceptions and evaluations of his own 
resources., his perception cf the way A evaluates his own resources, and 
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his perceptions and evaluations of the resources A has and is able to 
mobilize (to either help or attack cr compete). 

From these interpersonal processes of B. as he reacts to the 
behavior of A ai:4 to his cwn conception of his cvn resources » emerges 
the interpersonal action orientation of B toward A (5). Is he oriented 
toward controlling, sharing cr dependency? Does he feel trust or distrust, 
toward A? Frcm this action orientation toward A we see in the lower 
left-hand circle (6) the action patterns which B directs toward A. A 
actively processes this incoming bebavicr from B in terms of his expecta- 
tions and his orientation toward interpreting the intentions and meanings 
of B“s behavior. Is it friendly or unfriendly? Is it accepting or resis- 
ting? Is it helping cr restricting? 

Before turning to specific illustrations of thia process in 
the classroom^ one more element in the diagram needs to be noted - the 
two arrows coming in from the outside world (7) to impinge on both A and 
B . These arrows symbolize the fact that thi 3 relationship cycle is net 
a closed c rcle, a world unto itself. Both. A and B have had previous 
relationships where they have developed expectations and. Interpretations 
of the behaviors of others. Also, as we have noted in the previous section 
of this chapter., they are now involved in other current relationships which 
are always present tc some degree in determining their needs and reactions 
These outside influences may either reinforce or disrupt the particular 
relationship circle we are studving. 

Illustrations cf Positive. Negativ e, and Collusive Cvcles in Peers Relations 
in the Classroom ~ " 

1 • A typical, positive cycle 

In one kind of positive relationship cycle pupil A ha 3 a positive 
evaluation of his own competence and likahility perceives that B has a 
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positive evaluation of him, and he has a positive evaluation of B„ His 
action orientation toward B is one of trust and cne of readiness and expec- 
tation* of sharing resources and influence cn a reciprocal basis, So 
A's behavior patterns toward B tend to show a balance of both seeking 
and offering resources, and of relatively open acceptance of B J s approaches. 
At the same time B has a readiness r.c resist where he feels it is appro- 
priate, without this being a threat to the A~B relationship. B p s expec- 
tations for the behavior of A are of friendliness, of supportive enhance- 
ment, and cf openness and acceptance. The relationship is based on his 
own positive self-evaluation his perception of the positive evaluation 
by A of himself, his own feelings of attraction to A, and his resources 
which result in a trusting orientation -evoking similar patterns of 
behavior from A. Therefore, a continuing cycle cf positive evaluation 
emerges along with a sense of shared rewards and enhancement from the 

continuing relationship. A and B are friendly toward each other and 
respect each other. 

2 - c£ peer r , laMm . h<r 

In our analysis of cUsstc.cn, life „ have !curA sever£l typ2s 

°* ne?atlVe "' !r -”' Pp0ttlVe which have become stailUMd 

circular processes between classroom members. In one type of cycle 

member A has a personal conception cf inadequacy perceives that he 1 , 
viewed as inadequate by , and ha, a perception of B as much more adequate 
and possessing needed resources. Hi, initial actio „ orientation towa.d 
B 1. cne of hopeful trust and of a desire for dependency which results 
in action patterns of active, friendly seeking for support and direction 
from B and a readiness to accept such support. B has a self-conception 
of personal adequacy, a negative evaluation of A and experiences the 
incoming behavior from A as demanding and restricting and vary often as 
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envy or unconscious hostility. From this inner process for evaluation 
emerges a distrusting and Nominative orientation which results in a com- 
bination of unfriendly dominating behavior and unfriendly avoiding and 
resisting behaviors by B. I.n turn, this is experienced as unfriendly and 
non* enhancing feedback by A whose distrust orientation is intensified and 
whose failure to achieve the rewarding dependency leads to hostile with- 
drawal and avoidance of relationships which would bring about more pain 
And so a stable cycle of unfriendly rejection and avoidance is established 
and maintains itself. 

3 . Another typical ne gative cycle 

Another, frequent cycle is one in which member A has a positive 
evaluation of his own resources, particularly his physical resources, 
perceives himself as negatively evaluated by B and negatively evaluates 
Bo His action orientation toward B is cne of distrust and of desire to 
control . This results in a pattern of actively hostile influence attempts 
and active resistance of the influence attempts of B. B perceives A r s 
behavior as unfriendly* restricting and demanding and is oriented toward 
resistance, based, on his own self-conception of relative adequacy in 
relation to A, his perception of A°s negative evaluation of him and his 
negative evaluation of A. From A c s action orientation B starts familiar 
competitive hostile resistance pattern of influence attempts toward A 
which are interpreted by A as confirming his own distrust orientation and 
accentuating his need to control B» This establishes a mutual cycle of 
distrust and control orientation and mutual resistance to Influence attempts 
on each other, a continuing non-rewarding competitive cycle. Other mutual 
cycles of separative alienation or of competitive hostility ha^e been 
observed o The above represent two typical illustrations „ 
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4„ Collustvely satisfyin g unhealthy cycles of peer relationships 
We do find a third relationship pattern which is neither mutually 
supportive of healthy development nor mutually dissatisfying and alienative. 
This third pattern of relationship is one in which the two interacting 
members are finding psychological satisfaction, but the satisfaction is 
based on an exchange of interpersonal resources which is growth inhibiting 
for both members . A good example of this is a situation where A has 
a need to cope with his own negative self. -evaluation by controlling B, 
who he devalues but who he perceives has a dependency orientation toward 
him.. This results in active dominating behavior which B submissively 
accepts because of his own sense cf inadequacy, and his readiness to be 
"used” rather than ignored. His positive evaluation of the strength of 
A results in a trusting dependency with active, friendly, seeking., accep- 
ting behavior toward A which enhances A c s self-evaluation and stimulates 
and supports his dominating, non-reciprocal pattern of action toward B, 

So we see the development and maintenance of the support of A »s defensive 
dominating and distrusting behavior pattern and of B c s self-degrading 
dependency satisfactions. The gratifications inhibit the personal growth 
of both parties, although there is mutual satisfaction, in the relationship. 

5 . O ut side suppor t_ f[or_ pos i t ive , negative and col lusive rv- 1 8 s „ 

Earlier we discussed the continuity or discontinuity cf the child 
experiences in relation to his multiple human references. We are now able 
to look at. these ideas in a new way. The circular process which we have 
illustrated is the relationship of the child to one human reference, a 
fellow pupil or pupils in the case we have illustrated. Our diagram indi- 
cates that this particular relationship is influenced by other outside or 
additional relationships which are illustrated by the outside influence 
arrows (7). In our previous discussion we noted that these outside influences 
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may be strong or weak depending on whether ic i-s ar. attractive 
rejecting relationship, or whether it is seen as relevant and con- 
nected or disconnected with the present relationship. In cur discussion 
of the child's problems of coping with his multiple loyalty relation- 
ships we looked at several ways in which the child rejects or tikes into 
account one relationship when he is engaged in interacting in another 
relationship. We are interested in what he does with influence from his 
parents when he is interacting with the teacher, or what he doss in reacting 
to influence from his peers when he is relating to the teacher.. We are 
now ready to carry che analysis further andi ask what kinds of. “other 
relationships" tend to help the child develop and maintain positive cycles 
of relationship with his peers in contrast to those relationships which 
tend to push towards negative cycles or unhealthy collusive cycles? This 
is certainly a crucial question when we stop to think about possibilities 
of changing unhealthy cycles into healthy cycles,. If some of the major 
causes which are stimulating and maintaining a relationship are coming from 
outside, from other relationships, then it requires quite a different 
approach tor giving help as compared to the case where the major factors 
causing the problem are within the relationship itself and are accessible 
to a helping effort through work directly with the two parties. 

Let's review several examples of the way the child's relationships 
(past and present) outside the classroom may effect the cycles he establishes 
with fellow pupils, and with the teacher. 

1 « A dependency relationship to protective and assertive parents 
may incline the child toward seeking, ana maintaining a dependency relation- 
ship to strong peer leaders or to the teacher s although if the outside 
: elation with the parent figures is frustrating and there is negative feel- 
ing about parental figures then the child may be seeking peers he can 
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dominate, and may be oriented toward finding ways to avoid the influence 
of the teacher, 

2. An experience of personal autonomy in outside relations, of 
being left on his own, may incline the child toward a posture of finding 
someone to lean on and depend on, or toward a resistance to any attempts 
of others to control his behavior. 

3. A successful outside experience of dominating younger 
siblings, or parents, is likely to incline the pupil toward attempts to 
establish peer relationship cycles of dominance -submission. Also he will 
probably attempt to resist the leadership of the teacher and be competitive 
with the teacher. 

4. Other children come to school with a background of inter- 
dependent relationship patterns where the relationship cycle has been one 
of reciprocal influence and mutual exchange of personal resources with 
parents and brothers and sisters. Such a child will have an orientation 
that his parents are depending on him to do his best and to use his own 
judgment relating to others at school. His greater flexibility will help 
him in establishing emotionally positive and mutually rewarding relation- 
ship cycles with both fellow pupils and with the teacher. 

The teacher-pupil relationship is a similar process 
Again, as in the previous sections of this chapter, we want 
to emphasize that the same theoretical model for thinking about pupil 
relations applies to teacher-pupil relationships as well. All we need 
do is to put the teacher in a circular process diagram as A and the pupil, 
or group of pupils, as B. Then we recognize that the teacher’s self- 
conception of his resources and skills as a teacher, his perception of 
the evaluations of himself by the pupils, and his evalution of the pupils 
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and their adequacy as learners are factors determining whether he has a 
trust or distrust orientation and a controlling or sharing orientation 
toward his pupils. These orientations are based on his experience with 
previous relationships in his own life history, as well as on his reactions 
to his current pupils. We also find growth inhibiting collusive relations 
between teacher and pupils as between a motherly , domineering teacher and a 
willingly dependent, non- disruptive group of pupils. One of the challenges 
cf cur empirical research is to discover the relationship between the 
type of pattern which exists in the classroom and che results in terms 
of learning achievement and mental health.. And one of the challenges for 
every teacher is to achieve awareness of relationship patterns among 
his pupils and between his pupils and himself so that he is in a position 
to help support creative, productive relationships and to change the 
unproductive ones. 

The Development and Maintenance of Total Classroom Relationship St rue t uxes 
and Operatin g Pattern s 

Another level of conceptualizing and analyzing the educational 
situation is to think about the classroom group as a whole., about class- 
room achievement and classroom mental health. Although the main criterion 
of success in the classroom is the personal growth and development of 
each pupil in relation to his own potentialities., still there is great 
value to having conceptual tools for thinking about the classroom situa- 
tion as a totality. The teacher must think about the characteristics 
of her classroom situation and about her role in relation to che total 
classroom group. In this project we have tended to think conceptually 
in three ways about the classroom group. We have thought about group 
norms , about classroom interpersonal evaluation patterns and about ability 
utilization s ubgroup s . 



1 ' Group norms in the classroom 



Whan we explore che question of why pupils evaluate each other 
positively or negatively, we typically find that a relatively low value 
is placed on expertness in classroom learning activities. We assume that 
the existence of a peer group norm about the importance of academic 
expertness as a basis for status in the group would be an important support 
for academic motivation. Another classroom norm which we have explored 
in some classrooms is the extent to which the pupils approve or disapprove 
of pupil collaboration with the teacher such as volunteering to recite. 
Here we have noticed the interesting fact that in some classrooms many 
pupils perceive that a majority of their classmates are against very 
active collaboration with the teacher, although in fact we do not find 
this feeling being expressed privately by their classmates. In other 
words, there is an att ributed norm which functions like an actual group 
norm because of mutual ignorance and a lack of communication among the 
group members. In such classrooms, there is not a norm supporting the 
sharing of perceptions and belief? between fellow students or between 
the students and teachers. The third area of classroom group norms in 
which we have been interested is whether a standard exists in the classroom 
accepting of individual differences in learning ability, or whether there 

is a norm which tends to expect and reward conformity to a particular 
model of M gcod student * u 

A great deal of experimental research on the development and 
functioning of group norms in small face-to-face groups has been conducted 
in the laboratory with adult groups. We need to test out the relevance 
or these findings for classroom groups of children where the interest is 

in understanding the support or inhibition of academic learning and per- 
sonality development. 
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2 . £££HP_p.att.er^_ot^^erpersonji evaluation i n the classroom 
Research by Schmuck. (1962) has demonstrated the fact that in 
different classrooms there are quite different patterns of interpersonal 
evaluation. He has designated these as differences in the degree of 
diffusion or degree of centralization of the sotiometric status structure. 
In some groups, the members distribute their positive or negative evalua* 
tion of other group members quite widely or “diffusely" so that all 
members receive a certain amount of positive acceptance or evaluation and 
small amount of critical evaluation. Such groups are distinguished by a 
fairly equal distribution of liking choices, by no distinct sub-groups 
whose members receive a large proportion of sociometric preferences, and 
by fewer entirely neglected pupils In ether groups there is a pile-up 
of positive and negative evaluation on a relatively few "central" members, 
so that a few get most cf the acceptance or rejection and the rest of the 
members receive very little. Such centrally structured groups are charac- 
terized by a large number of pupils who agree in selecting only a small 
cluster of their classmates as pupils they like. Along with this narrow 
focus on a small number cf pupils, many others are neglected entirely. 

Work is continuing on these cau ses of these classroom phenomena., and their 
impact on learning and mental health, but the evidence so far suggests 
that these types of group patterns do have important impacts on the 

motivation to learn and psychological mental health of the classroom 
members . 



Another way in which groups differ is in the ratio of positive 
and negative evaluation of personal resources which exists within the 
group, in some groups there is a much higher number of positive feelings 
than negative feelings between members,, while in. other groups there is a 
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greater predominance cf negative interpersonal evaluation. In some groups 
the interactions between the children reveal quite a high level cf accep- 
tance of each other r s opinions and other types of influence attempts, while 
in other groups there is a much higher percentage of rejection or resis- 



tance to influence attempts than there is of acceptance- These group 
pattern^ of readiness or resistance to exchange of resources between mem- 
bers need to be studied much more than they have been. From the evidence 
we have tffi date, it is our assumption that such classroom patterns have 
a very potent, impact on teacher-pupil relations and on the motivation to 
learn of the members of the classroom group „ 



^ ° >f Util izati on ,t sub grouping s i n che classr oom 
There is widespread interest by educators in the phenomena of 
high and low utilization of cne“s intellectual resources in classroom 
learning activities.. We have developed a procedure for classifying the 
members of a classroom group into four subgroups- those with high ability 
and current evidence of high utilization cf that ability ir. learning 
achievement; those with high ability but low evidence of utilization; those 
with low ability but high utilization cf this ability, and hose with low 
ability and low evidence of utilization. Several approaches have been 
made to the validity of looking at the classroom structure in this way. 

We have explored whether the pupils in these different classifications are 
viewing the teacher and their classroom experience in significantly differ- 
ent ways; whether they are being evaluated by their classmates in differ- 
ent ways; and whether they are being perceived and reacted to by their 
teacher in different ways. Although this approach, to the analysis of the 
total classroom group represents a crude conceptualization, it has become 
clear that such a classification does lead to significant diagnostic 
insights about the functioning of the learning process in the total classroom 
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It is clear from our explorations to date that there is great 
value to looking at parent -pupi 1 , pupil-pupil and teacher-pupil relation- 
ships as the basis for understanding motivation to learn, effectiveness 
of learning activity, and the development of positive and negative mental 
health patterns. It is also clear that looking at the later two factors 
in terms of total classroom patterns, rather than just as interpersonal 
patterns adds greatly to our analytic power in understanding the class- 
room learning process. Specific hypotheses derived from some of the 
above concepts along with the empirical results appear in Chapters IV, v, 

VI, and VII, 
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Chapter m 

RESEARCH. METHODS AND VARIABLES* 



The data reported in this study were derived from seme public 
school classrooms in rural, industrial., suburban, and university communi- 
ties, The data frem each classroom were obtained from three sources*: 

(a) questionnaires and group interviews with pupils, (b) questionnaires 
and interviews with teachers,, and (e) a brief period of classroom observa- 
tion. 



The Sample 

The sample was selected from a group of teachers in southeastern 
Michigan who volunteered to participate in the project. The selection of 
teachers from the volunteers was determined bv the objective of sampling 
a diverse representation of types of cctnmunities and grade levels. As a 
result, a subject pool comprising 7.27 children was drawn, Trent twenty- s even 
public school classrooms. Scm 2 basic data regarding the sample are ore** 
vided in Table 5 . The fathers 3 occupations for the pupils in the sample 
differ significantly from classroom to classroom. For instance., in one 
classroom ninety per cent of the .fathers are professional, while ir another. . 
ninety- seven per cent are classified as unskilled. The racial compos: tier, 
ranges from predominantly Negro in one class to all White in others. The 
diversity of the sample suggests that the results are applicable to most 
midwest communities outside of large urban areas. 



Richard Schmuok primarily is responsible for the contents of Chapter m , 
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TABLE 5 



COMPOSITION OF THE SAMPLE 





Elementary 
(Graces 36) 


Junior 
High School 
(Grades 7-9) 


isnic 
High S-; 
(Grade s 


Sex Distribution 








Beys 


2 33 


‘ a 


64 


Girls 


154 


74 


91 


Totals 

in- 
occupation of Father 


it 7 


145 


155 


Business executive 


0 


0 


0 


Upper professional 


55 


5 


1 


Upper white collar 
and professional 


n 


28 


17 


Lower white cellar 
and professional 


49 


30 


32. 


Skilled 


95 


4.2 


43 


Semi- skilled 


76 


17 


2.2 


Unskil led 


42 


ii 


9 


Farming 


0 


5 


7 


Intelligence Scores 








Mean I.q* 


3 C9 


P,* 




Standard deviation 


18 







0.jr cafca concerning occupations of fathers are not complete. Death 

.JfJ 8 ’ separation, ambiguous responses,, and unanswered items at' cunt 
this incompleteness. 




e<^ e ^ 1S * nCe SC ° res fcr the secondary school pupils are not reported 
s.n..e ..he scores do not represent current measures. These test {-«»** 
were used only as a device to separate the pupils into bieb and V. W T< 
groups tor each classroom. 1 *' 
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General Pat a Collection Procedures 

All of the questionnaires were administered by members of the 
research, team in the Spring cf I960 and again in 1961. The only exceptions 
to this general procedure were a short family background information form 
and a sentence completion test which were, administered bv the regular 
classroom teacher. Each teacher was instructed carefully in the standard 
administration procedure. 

Nearly all of the pupils had the experience of. filling cut a 
shorter but similar questionnaire in the Fall of 1960. Children who did 
not have adequate reading skills to- follow the questionnaire (which was 
read to all pupils by the examiner) were eliminated from the sample. 
Approximately two per cent, of rhe original sample did not complete their 
questionnaires and therefore are not included in this sample. Hence. this study doe 
not include children with severe academic, disabilities. 

Direction of Causation 

Since there are no experimental manipulations of the variables 
under stucy, the direction of causation, well be impossible tr> determine. 

Indeed* the conceptual linkages outlined in Chapter tt suggest conditions 
of circular causation. Personal characteristics, for instance-, were viewed 
as affecting the structuring of classroom interpersonal relations which 
in turn were seen as having an effect on other personal characteristics. 

This process was viewed... then* as affecting performance. Nevertheless 
the statistical manipulations c-f the data under study will only indicate 
where variable associations are significantly high, or non- existent . 

In spite of the methodological problem, some social psychologi- 
cal research does seem to indicate rhat interpersonal relations do influence 
both personal and performance phenomena related to classroom life. 
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Studies by Whyte (29^3); Sheri 5 ; White and Haivev C.955), Follineshead 
( 5949 ); Gordon (1957); Coleman (2961); and Comb? and Taylor (1952) support 
this orientation to causation. On the other hind., it is certainly 
possible and, in some oases, quite probable that classroom interpersonal 
relations rake their form directly because cf the academic and behavioral 
adjustment performances ox individual pupils,. In any case the specific 
steps in the causal nexus connecting interpersonal relations with indi- 
vidual performance cornet be studied directly here. 

Measuring the Major Variables 

In this section, operational definitions are provided for the 
variables cur lined in Chapter )I and analysed in Chapter 3V-. Only the 
specific items used to develop variable indices are reproduce: her?., 

The complete battery of items, their instructions, and the detailed admin- 
istration procedures are reported in the appendix. The specific instrument 

items used in this study appear below along with each operational state- 
msnt « 

Family Variables 

Data .ter tfcs following family variables wer ? derived f.r ■ .r-m a 
short family background infer roar ion form. 

ZSg±ili±-S ggisl _ Cl ass . Oc-.tupat.icn of the. father is used to assess the 
social class background or a pupil’s family. Oocupaoicns are identified 
by three questions answered by the pupils. ie„, “Where does yc-ar: father 

work? What is the name of title of his job?" and “What exactly dees be 
do cn the j?b?‘ p 

Oc-'uAjpit'.ion.s b.Z' : z- ceded on the basis cf a modified census 
classification;, but. for purposes of this analysis are grouped into three 
social classes as fsllcwss a) upper-middle class, consisting of upper 
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prtfessi rnal. 
middle class 
ing .farmers i 
c at eg or i es . 
each, of Mies 



and upper white cellar, ec :upar i cnH.l cs/egcr^?; bit iover- 
~ ensi sting ?f lever white collar ani skilled w rkers mv 
and c) working class* ir.elc.ding the serrisk %Y„ ed and enskel 
Table 6 summarizes tfca number of farm lies in xhe sample in 
a three social classes. i 
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TABLS * 



BISIRTBOTIONS OF FAMILIAL 


S OCTAL CLASS AND 




PARENTAL EDUCATION IN 


TFE 


SAMK-zf 






■’ — ” 


n it IT™ it™ 




Familial Serial Class 


_Fta 


r.‘jn:_y _ j 




Upper Middle 




16? 


(26) 


Lower Middle 




303 


(A 7) 


Working 




160 


<27) 




Fr equenev fand 


per cent; 


Parental _Edu c a t i on 


^ Fa 




Members 


Beyond 1 C:?.lsge 


89 


{ U. ) 


35 (5) 


College Graduate 


9ft 


my 


-; ?f. <lfi) 


Some College 


57 


<*> 


50 (?) 


High School Graduate 


:es 


(.{■>) 


5.3* (3 ?> 


Some High School 


u? 


<16) 


105 (U> 


Grade School 


by. 


<9> 


« <*> 


Bern 3 1 Know 


3 32 


(19) 


124 (3. 7) 


♦These data are me comp let 


e * 


Be a.t h. , d 1 vex c « 


separati 



ambiguous responses,, end unanswered items account for this incomplete- 
ness* 



j cn * In format for. regarding * du national attainment, of par- 
ents is obtained from one ox six alternative answers to the question. 

M How far did your father (mother) go in school?” Teh ?,. 2 6 summarizes the 
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number of mothers and father; at each educational i=v?i. 
M^ernal_Em E lcvmenr.. Each pupil is asked about whether his mother is 
employee and if she is whether she works full or part time, 

Peer GrcuD Variables 

S££ 1 oi^ t rujx u E £ In each of three scciometr i,r areas 
(liking, influence, and expertness) every pupil nominates four classmates 
who are high and four others who are low for him m that, area, 

A preliminary investigation of our data indicate that these 
thre* socicmetr. ic dimensions are not totally independent. In fact, each 
c.t these dimensions is related to each other at. a moderate level of 
association. Liking and influence fax instance.- show a correlation of 
about +,32, as measured by a Phi coefficient. Furthermore, Phi coef- 
ficients c£ +,31 and +.32 respectively are obtained for relations between 
expertness and liking, and expertness and influence. Since these Phi 
coefficients are all moderate, each cf our dimensions will be analysed 
separately whenever this is appropriate. However, because of both the 
significant associations among these three sociometric areas and the 

nature of out theoretical framework, the liking socicmetric area will be 
emphasized <, 

Two kinds of -see i ©metric structures *r.e used for analysis in 
this research. The first cf these is referred re a; a "centrally struc- 
tured group,” ox- one with a narrow focus of affection. In such a group, 
a large number cf members agree in selecting a small group cf individuals 
as the eras whom they "like the most,” and they also agree in selecting 
a few other members as the ones whom they dislike, as a result cf the 
narrow focus on a very few members who are most popular and another few 
who are most unpopular., there are many pupils who are neglected and are 
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mentioned by no ore as being liked c r disliked 

.A second kind cr infernal pattern or so*iometric structure is 
rexerred to as a ’'diffusely structured group," or one with a wide focus 
of popularity. In this kind of group there is a fairly equalized dis- 
tribution of positive and negative choices. Here almost everyone is 
most liked or least liked by somebody . There are no distinct subgroups 
or cliques whese members receive a large proportion of the positive or 
negative preferences, and there are few neglected members., 

The following two operati ons represent, the measures of cur 
dimensions of sociometric structure under consideration; 

(a) Positive Cen t rality Pit fusen ess; Each pupil 
is awarded one '‘choice- st atus” whenever he is nominated 
by another pupil as high in a given area. Since each 
pupil cheeses four pupils as “high" it. an area, the 
mean "■choice"' score for the group is equal to four. 

The centrality of a structure increases as the vari- 
ability of this “choice" score distribution increases. 

Low variabi.lj.ty c f this "choice" store distribution 
characterizes a sod erne trie structure approachir.2 
diffuseness. 

(b) Neg ative Centr .ality-Dif.fusene . ss " Each pupil 
is awarded one "r ejection- status" whenever he is nomi- 
nated by another pupil as low in a given area. Since 
each pupil chooses four pupils as "low" in an area, 
the mean "rejecti-or." score for the group is equal to 




four. The centrality of a structure increases and 
the diffuseness decreases as the variability of the 
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"choice" score distribution increases,, 

The directions and questions used for the collection off these 
s xivicetric <?at.a b . t a pt 5S6Ptcd in the appendix,. 

C-rcup^ffec^t. Each pupil designates on a nine-point scale how much he val- 
ues each, pupil in the class,, A group mean and variance is obtained from 
this operation. The data for this variable were collected with the instru- 
ment entitled My Classma tes which is presented in the appendix, 

i.ometr i c Positio n. The pupils in each class are rank- ordered 
according tc their summed "choice status" or "rejection status" scores in 
a given socicmetric area, This distribution can be split into quar tiles or 
at the median in order tc derive the high and low status pupils. 

Teacher Variables 

Likin g for Pu pils. A rating of the number of char act-eristics of a 
pupil liked by the teacher was used to measure "Teacher Liking for Pupils." 
A pupil was considered liked if he were rated above the median ratine given 
by the teacher to the members of the class. The teacher was asked to rate 
the pupils on a nine-point scale which ran from a rating which implied that 
the teacher liked all of the characteristics of the child to liking none cf 
his characteristics., The data for this variable were collected with the 
instrument eutirled Ycur Pupils presented in the appendix. 

PudII PerceDtual Variables 

A sentence completion test,, prepared for this research, provides 
data for three of the pupil perceptual variables, The test as a whole con- 
sists of 46 sentence stems.,, relating to different aspects of the child's 
life. It ^ s exhibited in the appendix.. Two indices are developed from 
clusters of stems, and two stems are used individually, 

t cward Self . An index cf the pupil's attitudes toward himself is 

£4 
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based on the following three stems;: 

When 1 look In the mirror- I , „ . .. 

Sometimes I think I am 

When 7 ' c ok at other bc-vs and girls and then 
lock at myself I feel 

Each completed sentence is rated on a seven- point stale,, according to the 
degree of positiveness or psychological health indicated by the response. 

The mean of the three ratings prcvides a “self- esteem index." An internal 
C'wnaiater.cv v! eck for this measure indicates that each single item contri- 
butes about, the same to the overall index. For instance, the item., "When 
X look in the mirror: I . .. Is in agreement with the index 77 per cent of 
the time, for high and lew designations. The other two items both agree with 
the total measure 72 per cent of the time. These moderately high and con- 
sistent percentages indicate a fair amount of internal consistency and imply 
that each item Is contributing in its own. right to the total index. An 
analysis of the inter -Item associations also supports this latter point. 

Each of the items is moderately and positively correlated with every 
other item at levels ranging frem +.36 to +.58. 

The self-esteem index is consistent, also, with a different kind 
of self-evaluation.. On an attitude questionnaire pupils are asked to rate 
each of their classmates and themselves or. a nine point scale., rs.nein2 frem 
"a person who has only things about him you like* 1 ’ to- "a person who has only 
things about him you aon't like." A chi square analysis shows an association 
between the self -evaluation on, this nine-point scale and the self esteem 
index based on the three sentence completion stems (p<\00i). 

Aft itude to war d Sc hc-ol , The following five sentence completion stems, 
similarly scored on a seven-point scale according to the degree of positive- 
ness of the attitude toward school., ate used tc obtain a "school adjustment 
index" by computing the mean score of the five sentences. 
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Mv ? 'hv " 1 work , 

Studying is 

Homework is . . , „ 

learning out of books is 0 

This sobr.rj „ „ _ . _ [ ’ “ ■' ‘ ‘ 

Analyses of both internal consistency and inter- item associations for this 

attitude toward school adjustment index, are quite similar to those for the 

self-esteem index. Single item per cent agreement with the total index 

ranges from 68 per cent, to 77 per cent, while irtet-item correlations range 
from +,.36 to +,54, 

— HBjLL^Ec— j„cEI_2£_ L°Lc J5J1— J— jih'+des Towa rd, School A measurement of 

the pupil'* per rep ties cf each of his parent's attitudes toward school is 

obtained from the following two sentence completion stems, which on the test 

are widely separated by stem? dealing with other areas: 

When [ talk about schorl • my mother „ 

When 1 talk about school, my father . ” , 

Reopen**.? are rare.,. o.n a seven-point seals ranging from strong approval, 
axfeotive support, and interest in what the pupil has to say about school, 
("is proud of me.” "says X”m doing fine,” “enjoys hearing about school,”) 
to strong disapproval or negative affect ("make? wise cracks and school,” 
"says the school isn't any good,” "wants roe to quit school..”) The ceding 
of these responses also includes certain qualitative aspects. Supportive 
answers are divided into approval nr affective support, active help with 
school work and achievement emphasis. Or. the r or supportive side categories 
such as lack of interest, threat, and lack of understanding are used. 

For most analyses only the degree of support -nonsupport is used.. 
Where a hypothesis refer s tc "parents” rather than to mother, or father:, an 
average of the two measurements is used. This is referred to. a-s the "Paren- 
tal support of school index,” 
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Aaslvae* cf rater r?hcfc;i:‘y for brch the attitude reward self 

ind - h ' Sttlcuds **«**« 95 per cent sg rS8me *t for 

hie s.oxjrg. Or r fcs t.w stems relating to paienc -s attitudes toward 

school a which were scored tn a mors complex two column cede, with a total 
of 2. categories., there was 8- per east agreement between two raters. 

Tfca * lt aFpsarS thit tb - sc7;ria ? procedure used affords very high reliabil 
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• Each P u F'il i* a.sksd to rank trier the significant 
pecrle in his life or. the basis cl "which WM v, ctUw , 0 ^ ^ 

important things." He ranks the ioUcving peoples nry close friend(s) in 
this class, ethers in this class, my mother, .frtecd(s) net in this class, 
te&ch-sr i.n fchts &1 &£.»«, ari my f&fcfcsjTp 

Pg r ce ivei Seth pupil m every class is asked to 

■estimate whether he is in the first, secend, third, .ox fourth quarter of 
the class in a particular sciiooetric area. Thus, each pupil can be des- 
ignated as par. reiving himself: as holding either a high (2nd end 1st qua- 
files) or lew (Ath art 3rd qw*aU.) secrcmetric potion. The questions 
used in collecting these data are in. the appendix. 

™~ y Each pupil designates hew many people 

(his age) outside the classroom he likes the same os better than the 
people m ths classroom. A .classroom mediae .♦.«& be used oo distinguish 
high in^lvemanr from lev involvement fox each, pupil (See appendix). 
il£dJ;£i£E“ Isoiacit-n is defined as the assignment by the pupil, of a low 
rewar, 3 value to attitudes which he sees ©s highly valued bv the classroom 
group. The assignment of a Jew reward valve is inferred from a lack of 

“ ‘ F-'P^- ^',-.vs.s - r h ! % m r e 1 e t. be hat** i -sr s and 

the attitudes u e 5tr? *. i . , 

‘ her lc! — r -*» members e in order, tc measure 
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congruence between the pupil's attitudes and these which he attributes tty 
ethers each pupil is giver, the following series nz statement s fealine 
with as sre cm at t itudes. 

1. It is goof to take part as much as possible in 
classroom work. 

2. Asking the teacher for help is a good thing to do.. 

3. Getting along with your classmates is more impor- 
tant. than school work. 

4. School work is itc re. fun than not fun. 

5. The teacher really understands how pupils feel. 

6. If you work very bard ethers in this class will 
not 1 r.ke 1 1 . 

7 „ The teacher expects pupils tr put too much time on 
•s oho cl work. 

The pupil was first asked t<v indicate hew he himself feels 
about these things, putting his answer c.n a five-point .scale ranging, frem 
,e I agree almost always** to ,f I disagree almost always „** 

He was then asked how he thinks his teacher feels and how he 
thinks his test, friends in the class feel.. These were also on a five-point 
scale ranging from a high level of. agreement to a high level of disagree- 
ment with, the statement. . Discrepancy scores were obtained between his own 
feelings and the feelings he attributes to his best, friends, and his 
teacher o The discrepancy between, his own attitudes and those he attributes 
to significant other s in the classmcm are the measures of isolation used 
in this study . 

Dissatisfa ct ion . The measurement of dissatisfaction employed in this study 
is highly related, to the isolation measure. After, each pupil indicated 
his degree of agreement with the seven classroom relevant statements (see 
Isolation Variable above)., he was given the following instructions. 

es 

— - - — 1 
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Now go back to item number 1 i'Reac i-en?) I;: y ru are 
completely satisfied with the wav you feel about this 
put a check through the number you ha .-?, circled If 
ycu are not completely satisfied with the way you f ee ] 
about, this craw an arrow from the. number you have 
circled to the number which shews hew you would like 
to feet New do this ter all or. tbs items on this 
page . 

The sum of the discrepancies between the point used by the pupil 
in his original marking and the point to which he drew arrows constitutes 
the self •diss at isf action measure used m this study. It can be thought 
to represent a Self- Ideal discrepancy. 

Using the above method, discrepancies were computed to obtain 
peer dissatisfaction and teacher dissatisfaction indices. The peer dis- 
satisfaction index was constructed using the "best friends" items.. In 
this way it. is consistent with the pe*. »* isolation measure. Teacher dis- 
satisfaction was a ctmbinafi.cn of the discrepancy index and the sum of the 
am. .Lilt of change ths , the pupil woulc like to see the teacher 1 make on the 
following char actor i sties „ 

h- Help with work 

? Get angry 

3 \ Make, sure i*ctk :s cm? 

Ask u? to decide 

5<, Act friendly. 

6o Make us behave 

7 a Trust us op rur own 

8 Make us work har d 

9, Shew that he understands how 
we feel . 

The pupil could :heck cne of five points cn a scale for each 
items jpujh.more a little more, the^sama. a little less , much leas than 
she does new. The sum of the number of scale points away from tl the same 
as she does new" checked by the pupil was combined with the discrepancy- 
index previously mentioned to constitute the teacher dissatisfaction 
measure 0 
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PuDil Academic Performance 

Utilization of Abilities . Each class is split at the median into a high- 
intelligence group and low intelligence group by scores from standard 
intelligence tests. The teacher then divides each of these groups into 
high achieving and low achieving sub-groups. Thus, the class is divided 
into four ability-achievement groups; high ability-high achievement, high 
ability- low achievement, low ability-high achievement, and low ability- 
low achievement. The two high achieving groups are considered to be 
utilizing their abilities more completely and are designated as the "high 
utilizers," while the two low achieving groups are considered to be "low 
utilizers." This ability-achievement measure, as indicated by the way 
each class was divided, represented the pupil's relativ e position in his 
class, not his ability or achievment in relation to all pupils of a particu- 
lar age or grade. A comparison of the mean I.Q. scores yields no differ- 
ences for these two groups of utilizers. I.Q. mean for the "high utilizers," 
for instance, is 109.38, while that of the "low utilizers" is 109.00. 

According to the theoretical scheme developed in Chapter 'll, a 
pupil's feelings about school and self as well as his performance in the 
classroom are influenced largely by three contexts of social relations s 
a) characteristics of the pupil's family and his parents' attitudes toward 
school, b) the pupil's status and relations with his peers, and c) factors 
associated with the teacher and teacher behavior. Chapters IV, V, VI, and VII 
this report focus on the empirical findings uncovered during the course 
of this study in each of these three areas. Chapter IV deals with the 
general area of parental influences on pupils' attitudes and performances 
in the classroom. In particular, this part of the research focuses on some 
correlates of pupil perceptions of parental attitudes toward school. 



Chapter IV 

P'JPIL PERCEPTIONS OF PARENTAL ATTITUDES TOWARD SCHOOL* 

Each of the hypotheses tested in this part of the chapter involves 
pupils' perceptions of their parents' attitudes toward school , These per- 
ceptions are viewed as pivotal processes between family characteristics 
and the pupil's attitudes and performance, 

Cha racter! s ties „ The clearest difference found in this part of the 
study is associated with the parents' educational level. As shown in 
Table 7, parents who are seen as supportive of school by their children 
have more formal education than those who are seen as indifferent or non- 
supportive (p < .01 for fathers and p < .,005 for mothers). Among the 
highly supportive fathers, 39% were college graduates, many with additional 
graduate work. Among the nonsupportive fathers, only 23% had this degree 
of educational attainment. In contrast to this, among the fathers who 
failed to finish high school, 3 7% were seen as not supportive, and 27% as 
supportive, locking at the most educated fathers as a group, .55% were 
seen as highly supportive and only 16% as not supportive. 

The results are even more significant in relation to mothers. 

Among the highly supportive mothers, 32% were college graduates and 17% 
had not completed high school. Among the nonsupportive mothers., on the 
other hand, 34% had not completed high school and only 21% had graduated 
from college, looking at the most educated mothers as a group, 61% of 
them were seen by their children as highly supportive of school, and only 

11% seen as nonsupportive. 

■;> 

Margaret Barron luszki and Richard Schmuck primarily are responsible 
for the contents of Chapter 4. More detalied information can be found 
in an unpublished paper of the same title by Drs. luszki and Schmuck. 
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TABLE 7 

PUPTl PERCEIVED PARENTAL SUPPORT AND PARENTAL EDUCATION 



Perceived Parental Support 
Per Cent (and Frequency) 



Education 


Parent 


Highly 

Supportive 


Neutral 


No t 

Support i ve 


College and/or 
Graduate Studies 


Father 


39% (95) 


2 7%_J49 ) 


23% (27) 


Mo ther 


32% (96.) 


24% (44) 


21% (17) 


High School and/or 


Fa ther_ 


34% (81.) 


41% (75) 


40% (48) 


Some College 


Mother 


51% 7 1 5 3 ) 


5 7"% (106) 


45% (.37) 


Grade School 
and/or Some 
High School 


Father 


27% (64) 


32% (59) 


37% (44) 


Mother 


17% (49) 


19% (.36) 


34% (28) 



Chi Square (FATHER) = 13.86 (.01 > p •• .005) 
Chi Square (MOTHER.'' 16.51 (.005 p .001) 



A finding relevant to the higher significance of mother's 
education for pupil perceived support is that mothers are thought of by 
their children as being more important than fathers (p < .001) More 
than half the pupils rank their mother as being the most important person 
in their lives, while only about 18 per cent of the pupils rank their 
fathers as most important. 

Despite the clear association between a pupil's perception of 
his parent’s interest in school and that parent's educational level, no 
statistically significant relationship was found in our sample between 
the father's occupational status and the pupil's perception of his par- 
ents' interest in school. There is, however, a trend suggesting that 
parents in the upper-middle class tend to be more supportive of school 
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than parents in the upper-middle and working occupational categories. 

The data show that 58 per cent of the upper- middle class parents are 
viewed as being highly supportive of school, while only 47 per cent and 
48 per cent of the parents in the lower-middle and working classes respec- 
tively are perceived as highly supportive. On the other extreme, the 
data also indicate a tendency for the lower- middle and working class 
parents to be more nonsuppor tive than the upper-middle class parents. 

Further ; children of mothers who work full time are likely to 
see their mothers as less supportive than do other children. The data 
in Table 8 support this generalisation (p < ,01). The difference is high- 
lighted in the findings for mothers who are seen as nonsuppor tive . Twenty- 
two per cent of the working mothers compared to 12% of the nonworking 
mothers are viewed by their children as nonsupportive of school. The 
social status of these working mothers tends on the whole not to differ 
from that of other women in the sample and does not account for this 
result. These results, in summary, indicate that maternal education and 
employment, though not father's occupation, are associated with the child's 
perceptions of parental attitudes toward school., 

lH£ii_Age_and_Sex . Age and sex have been shown to have a bearing on 
children's parental perceptions. Kohn and Fieldler (1961) for example, 
reported that younger pupils differentiate less than older pupils and 
females are somewhat more positive than males in their perception* of 
others. Kagan U956) and associates {Kagan and Lemkin, I960; Kagan, Hoskin 
and Watson, 1961) have made rather extensive studies of children's percep- 
tions of parental attributes. None of the attributes studied was related 
directly to attitudes toward school, but the results showed chat boys view 
their parents somewhat differently from girls. 

23 
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Table 8 



PUPIL PERCEIVED MATERIAL SUPPORT AND MOTHERS' EMPLOYMENT 



Perceived Maternal Support 
Per Cent (and Frequency) 



Mothers' Employment Highly 

Supportive 



Neutra 1 



Not 

Supportive 



Less than half time 55 % (279) 33 % (170) 

or half time 

More than half time 50 % (88) 28% ^48) 

or full 



12% (64) 
22% (39) 



Chi Square = 10.1 (.01 > p > .005) 



Our data indicate that younger pupils perceive their parents as 
supporting academic striving more than older pupils. There is clearly an 
inverse relationship between a pupil's age and his perception of positive 
parental support of school (p < .005). Table 9 shows that over 56 per cent 
of the elementary level pupils in the sample indicate very positive parental 
support of school., while only 38 per cent of the senior high school pupils 
indicate such support. In both the neutral and the nonsupport ive categories 
on the other hand, there is an increasing percentage as one ascends the 
educational ladder. 

Chi square analysis of the data indicates that sex of pupil and 
strength of perceived parental support of school are not related. 

T ypes of Pe r c e ive d - 2ar.^ t£j^u ££ or£^_ S^o 1 . T he data reported above 
all relate to quantitative aspects, or the strength of perceived parental 
support. Some differences were found also on the qualitative side. Three 
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TABLE 9 

PUPIL PERCEIVED PARENTAL SUPPORT AND PUPU ACE 



Perceived Parental Support 
Per Cent c.and Frequency) 



Pupi L Age Level 


Highly 

Supportive 


Neutra 1 


Elementary 


567. (236) 


33% (137) 


Junior High 


46% (64) 


417. (57) 


Senior High 


38% (59) 


457, (69) 


Chi Square = 17.27 ( 


.005 > p > .001 



Not 

Supportive 

11* *45) 
13% (19) 
17% (27) 



general types of pupil perceptions of parental attitudes toward school can 
be isolated; a) a ffe_ctive _ .support and ap prova j . e.g„, ’ is proud of me,'’ 
thinks I'm doing well." "is pleased with my school work’ 1 ; b) offer of {jel£ 
a^_active_su ££ ort, e.g., "wants to help me," "asks questions and tries to 
help me," "wants to know and help," and c) emphas is on __ac_ademic ach ievement 
e.g., "wants me to do my very best/ 1 ’wants me to learn more," "wants me 
to stay in school and get a diploma." 

In an analysis of these data, four major findings emerged. 

1. Mothers and fathers do not differ significantly in the type 
of support the pupils view each as offering. 



2. Lower-middle class pupils, both boys a-od girls, perceive more 

iii^i,ive.^ £ p^_and_a £R roya_l from both parents than upper- middle and 
working class pupils,, 

3. Upper- middle class pupils, primarily girls, perceive more 
Bgre ntal helpin g a nd _ac.t i_ye ^u E£ ort. than working class pupils; who in turn, 
perceive more than lower-middle class pupils,. 
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4. Boys perceive more £arenta l_academi .c_achieyement_ £ ressure 
than girls. Furthermore, boys in the working and lower-middle classes 

perceive more parental achievement pressure than boys in the upper- middle 
class, 

^£i2^tt^^£s_and_Perf ormance The data generally indicate that pupils 

who view their parents as actively interested and supportive of what they 
are doing in school make a more positive psychological adjustment to school 
than pupils who see their parents as less supportive. First, pupils who 
Perceive their parents as holding supportive attitudes toward their school 
life feel more positive about themselves than pupils who perceive less 
parental support. Indices for parental support of school and self-esteem 
(Table 10) show that pupils who view their parents as supporting school 

more positive self- feelings than pupils who view less parental sup- 
port of school <p < .005). 



TABLE 10 

PUP.,1. PERCEIVED PARENTAL SUPPORT AND ATTITUDE TOWARD SELF 



Attitude Toward 
Self 


Perceived Parental Support 
Cent .and Frequency! 


Highly 

Supportive 


Neutra 1 


Not 

Suppor tive 


Positive 


41% (148) 


32% {85} 


23% (20) 


Neutral 


35% (125) 


36% {93) 


34% (29) 


Nega tive 


24% • 86 J 


32% (85) 


43% (37) 


Chi Square = 17.50 (, 


.005 > p > .001) 
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Secondly, pupils who perceive their parents as holding supportive 
attitudes toward their school life feel more positive about school than 
pupils who perceive less parental support. The data in Table 11 confirm 
this statement (p < .001). Seventy-seven per cent of the pupils perceiving 
very high parental support have positive attitudes toward school, whereas 
only six per cent of the pupils with high supportive parents have negative 
attutudes toward school. When the pupils with positive attitudes toward 
school are viewed as a group, it will be seen that 577, see their parents 

as highly supportive, whereas only nine per cent see their parents as 
nonsuppor tive * 
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TABLE 11 

PUPIL PERCEIVED PARENTAL SUPPORT AND ATTITUDE TOWARD SCHOOL 



Attitude Toward 
School 




Perceived Parental Support 
Per Cent (and Frequency) 


Highly 

Supportive 


Neutral 


Not 

Supportive 


Positive 


777, (274) 


66 % ( 173 ’ 


517, (46) 


Neutra 1 


177, (61) 


24% <64} 


27% (24) 


Nega tive 


6 % ( 22 ) 


10% (26) 


22 % ( 20 ) 



Chi Square = 32.38 (p < .001) 



Finally, pupils who perceive their parents as holding supportive 
attitudes toward their school life utilize their abilities more completely 
than pupils who perceive less parental support. The data in Table 12 con- 
firm this statement for elementary pupils ; P < .025) and for junior high 
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2ARLF 12 

P-.’PU PERCE ’./Ef PARENTAL SVPPOR’ AMD V<ZIV TAT! ON 
op abti;t:e5 at thref. ace le;ei> 



Perceived 
Parenta 1 
Support 



Per r ent and Frequency' of 
High and low Tt‘. lizars ac 
Each Age level 



E! EMF 'irARY 





u .igh 


< ow 


Supportive 


53i 154. 


474 135 


Nonsuppor t i ve 


38:; 2 ? y 


62% ;44 



Chi Square = 5 31 p < .025; 



; or/>R h:.c h 

High Low 



Suppor tive 


51 - 


00 


49% (46; 


Non suppor ti ve 


304 


10 » 


O 

NJ 


Chi Square = 4 24 p 


< 05; 










SEN OR HIGH 




Hi 


gh 


I ow 


Supportive 


514 


46. 


494 44' 


Nonsuppor tive 


414 


16; 


594 23} 



Chi Square = 1,11. N„S. 
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school pupils - p < 05), buc not for those in tenth through twelfth grades 

Generally speaking, the younger the pupil, the more impact his perception 
of parental support of school has on his academic performance. This finding 
is consistent with those of Coleman (1961/ and others which show the greater 
impact of the peer group and reduced influence of the parents during adoles- 
cence* About 53% of the elementary pupils wi~h very supportive parents 
are utilizing their abilities quite adequately. Overy 62% of those elemen- 
tary pupils with nonsupportive parents, on the other hand, are utilizing 
their abilities at a low level* ..n the junior high, 70% of those pupils 

/ 

who perceive their parents as nonsupportive or school are low utilizers* 
There is some trend for this to be the case in senior high also, but the 
chi square analysis does not reach a high enough level to be significant. 
Nevertheless, 59% of senior high pupils who perceive their parents as not 
supporting the academic are under utilizing their abilities,. Since the 
high and low utilizers in the sample were equal in intelligence, these 
results point to the important associations between a a pupil’s perception 
of his parents’ support 0 f school life and b a pupil’s attitudes toward 
self and school as well as his academic achievement. 

Perhaps some examples taken from our data will help make these 
findings more concrete Consider for instance this fourth grade boy who 
sees his parents as unsupportive of s c h o : 1 « When presented with the 
incomplete sentenece, “When I talk about senool, my father ‘ he answers 
"doesn/t like it , 11 For his mother, he writes 'Sajys T am dining b^d „ * f.e 
has an loQ* of about 106 which is rather high according to the ability 
range of this particular class. However, his teacher says he is achieving 
at quite a low level* Furthermore, he manifests a very negative atti r ude 
toward himself and rather negative feelings toward school* He filled out 
O 
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the self items in the following ways: "Sometimes ?. think T . am nuts." 

"When 7 look at other boys and girls and then look at myself ' feel like 

i-.UPilt. aleck," ! *When •’ look in the mirror. \ see -o bad b ov " On another 

self-related incomplete sentence, he writes "Whin *. am by myself 1 feel 
s t up id u 



On some of the incomplete sentences fr assessing his attitudes 
toward school he answers 1 . "My schoolwork is hard ** "Studying is jot 
eas^." "Homework is stupid." "learning out of books is dum (sic’.," 

This boy has a few friends his own age, but by and large he 
appears to be isolated from his peers. His life as a pupil is not a 
happy one. His teacher sees him as « boy who is generally uninterested 
in school. She adds that sometimes he tries hard, but he is not able to 
concentrate for long periods. 



-et us contrast him with another fourth grade boy who is achiev- 
ing very highly considering his intelligence level. He has about as many 
close friends as his classmate described above but shows a much different 
pattern of perceived parental support for school and attitudes toward 



school, -his boy write a. "When 1 talk about scnool my father li kes to 
j^w_wl^ J_h, ve^ 2J e_i o_5 £ n o^ . » and "... my mother listens v ery 
csref J ii^. On another item he writes "A father is nice when I talk 
about, school," indicating again his pev C ep~ion that his father is very 
supportive of him as a pupil. 

In revealing his attitudes toward school he answers; "Studying 
is _fun," "Homework is JujLwh e nj_ t_ i s_ e as* . " "Thi, school is nice." He * 
also views his teacher as reflecting general satisfaction with his behavic 
as a pupil. He writes, "My teacher thinks .1 am nice most of the time." 
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Consider a third pupil, this one a fifth grade girl, who per- 
ceives her parents as being very supportive of her academic behavior She 
answers, ,? When I talk about school, my father likes me to talk about 
school/' and . . .my mother wants to know about it ." She has an 1.0. 

of 100 which is low according to the ability range of this particular 
class. However she is achieving at quite a high level. Furthermore., 
her score on the self-esteem index is very positive. She filled out the 
•self items as follows; ", Sometimes J. think 1 am pretty goo d." "When 7. 
look at other boys and girls and then >ook at myself, X feel t hat .1, like 
m e _ and others . » "When 7. look in the mirror, 1 feel that 7 . look 

About school she writes, "This school is. nice," and she says, "Studying 
is fun most of the tim e „ M 

Finally, contrast this pupil with a fifth grade girl who views 
her parents as being very unsupportive of school. About her father, she 
writes., ,f When T. talk about school, my father ge ts m ad." and . , „ m y 
mother says how_man^bad_jhing^ do yo u do in school ?" Even though her l.Q. 
•score is average for her class, she is achieving at a very low level. Her 
attitude toward self appears very negative as indicated in the following 
responses; "Sometimes 1 think X am really dum b." "When 7. look at other 
boys and girls and then look at myself, X feel that they are mor e pr etty 
— — ' Sma — • ” "When I look in the mirror, T thi nk how 7 can change mvself . " 
Sociometric Sta tu s_in_ the^^^-rou^ „ The results generally indicate that 
sociometric status in the peer group and perceived parental support of 
school are unrelated but, when taken together, are powerful predictors 
of a pupil's classroom performance* 

The data in Table 13 indicate that at three levels of perceived 
parental support, very supportive, moderately supportive, and nonsupport ive 



TABLE 13 



PUPIL PERCEIVED PARENTAL SUPPORT SPCIOMFTRIC STATUS IN THE 





PEER GROUP ; AND 


UTILIZATION OF A 61 


LI TIE 5 


Perceived 

Support 


Sociometric 
3ta tus 


Per Cent 'and 
High and Low 


Frequency) of 
iti li zei s 


High 


Low 




High 


65 . % 87 


357, 4 7 ; 


High 


Medium 


53% v 82 s 


477, 72 




Low 


37 X (26 > 


63% 44) 






Chi Square = 


14o47 :'p < ,001) 




High 


627, (54 > 


38% (33) 


Neutra 1 


Medium 


467, (53) 


54% .63) 




low 


40% (24) 


607, (36) 






Chi Square = 


.8.32. (p < .02) 




High 


487, (11) 


52% '12 » 


None 


Medium 


20% 8 > 


80% 32 




Low 


26% 7) 


74% 20 






Chi Square =_ 


.5,67_ ( , 03_<_jd_<_ 
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sociometric liking status in the peer group is positively associated with 
utilization of abilities, “a the very supportive condition, for instance, 
65 per cent of the pupils with high liking status are high utilizers 
53 per cent with medium liking status are high utilizers and only 37 per 
cent with low liking status are high utilizers 'p < 001>. Conversely, 

pupils with moderate parental support and low soc.omatric position are 
utilizing their abilities at a low level in 60 per cent of the cases, 
less than 54 per cent of the pupils with moderate home support and medium 
peer group status are low utilizers while only 38 per cent .of the pupils 
with moderate parental support and hign peer group status are low utilizers. 
Finally it appears that even in the nonsuppor tive home conditions, there 
is a trend, though not significant for pupils with high liking status in 
the peer group to be higher utilizers of their abilities than those with 
lower status > < .10). ^he results suggest that peer support may serve 

as a substitute source of personal gratification: especially a? the pupil 
grows older , 



MPi.C C . k h’. DM 5 f op TEAC-'FP.o 

The research reported above shows how important it is for children 
to feel that their parents are interested in and supportive of their 
school life. Such feelings are associated with favirabla school achieve- 
n.e„t, positive attitudes toward school, and a healthy level of self-esteem 
If this is true, administrators and teachers should try to increase every 
pupil's chance to obtain parental support by attempting actively to educate 
parents in the significant role they play in the life of a child in school. 

The problem of working with parents is a complex one beyond the 
acope of this research. The following ideas, however, suggest a few things 
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that might be done. First is the job of obtaining information abour the 
home. Some states have records of pertinent home information about each 
pupil which are easily accessible to the teacher. A ceac-er may want to 
secure additional information. Some teachers, in the context of getting ■ 
acquainted with a new class, ask pupils to fill out questionnaires covering 
family background information. Sentence completion stems such as those 
U - ed in this research are also useful. Other teachers make home visits, 
after a conference with one of the parents to get a better idea of tne 
hom: life of the pupil. Wnatever information gathering and diagnostic 
techniques are employed it is important for the teacher to get some valid 

idea early in the year about the .state of affairs in each of her pupils' 
home .. 

• f the information abou- a home suggests that some changes a-s 
desirable, ‘the teacher may be ab:e to establish a positive enough relation- 
ship with the parents so that through conferences and visits she will be 
able to help them assume more supportive roles in relation to their child's 
•sch.vl life. hrough meetings wito group? of parents too teachers ran 
engage parents m discussions of how tney treat their cnildren in relation 
to school make suggestions about alternative actions and gain some com 
mitment to action by setting up a later date for evaluation and discussion. 

A teacher might, for instance, attempt to enhance parental support by dis 
cussing individual differences. An understanding of differences among 
pupils relative to sex, cultural background, abilities and interests 
increases the opportunity for parents to be more accepting and tolerant 
ot their children, 'n addition to producing greater acceptance of theic 
own child a.s a pupil * family standard of acceptance of differences may 
emerge from trying out new ways of relating to the child. 
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Aporoacnes such as these nava p-o.ed successful in c-ianging 
behavior a id attitude? Teachers often find parents eager f ur inr.o-mati >n 
and guidance because their lack of support stems primarily from tneir failure 
to understand child beiavior . n some parents however, negative feelings 
toward the mild and toward school are deep rooted and even a highly 
skilled -eacher may be unable to enlist coop-atim. Perhaps such parents 
snould be referred t a visiting teachm who could try to mderstand and 
alleviate the n on support i vs attitudes. *.i such work both teacne.r and 
visiting teacher mist be carefi! nor to put firmer pmssurvs and strains 
on what may be already a difficult home situation, 

.he finding that the parents who are less supportive of their 
children’s school life nave less education on cn * whole than the more 
supportive parents suggests that at timer the problem is one wMc.n spans 
the generations, T.n .some parents, -he mere mention of 3 cho~l brings out 
their own feelings of frustration and tailor and me pe sonai threat 
aroused by any approach thorn the teacher may h- s o 5 r rvig t -,„ Htrle c3n 
be done to gain their co p-ratmo. -her perm-, may ark the skill 
needed to communicate an attitude nf suppo-t r - v eitv- -he educi-iooa] 
institution or their coi Id s academic e-fort: 'nild-en in svtn ‘..nnlie,- 

are suffering because their parents nave nut me* wed aoeg -t-- preparation 
for the complex task of child -earing in an increasingly industrialized 
society, family lif* education o„ a j erg* seal- is o-eded. r 3ta „ f ^ cner 
conferences alone cannot wppiv the beckgro.-d nsemsa-y m uod-r?r,od 
child be-va/ior, Program, of family life anc cnild envelopment education 
must become more easily available t- parents and mental oeaum consultants 
and social workers should be my; accessible f.o- parent c o n mi t a ti m . 
times family counseling j: in order especially where p JD i : maladjustment 



in school is symptomati : of family strains and conrlict- 
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Despite the relationship between parental attitudes and pupil 
school adjustment, there are many pupils who do not follow this pattern 
pupils who like school and do well in school despite lack of support at 
home for their school endeavors. Many such cases can be attributed to 
positive child teacher relationships, '-he teacher's own feelings about 
and behaviors toward individual pupils can go a long way toward making 
school a place where security and respect are found. Thus it is possible 
that a child s desire for personal worth though threatened by nonauppor- 
tive parents may find some opportunity for fulfillment in the classroom, 
.'.he teacher also can help the child achieve some insight into the behavior 
of his parents, informally, in her day-to-day relations with pupils and 
formally through the social science curriculum, the teacher can stimulate 
pupils to think about the reasons for behavior in general and parental 
behavior in particular. Through human relations skills gained in the 

classroom, the pupil can be helped to handle his own family situation 
better . 



_S^MWiY 

Thin part of the study aubstantia tes ~he general propn^irioo 
that family characteristics and living styles are related to a child's 
perception of hi s parents' attitudes toward school. Specifically parents 
who are seen as supportive of school life have more formal education than 
those who are indifferent or non supportive , Also, children of mothers who 
work full time see their mothers as less supportive than do other children. 

Younger pupils view their parents as supporting their school life more than 
older pupils. 
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"hree type.; of pupil perceptions of parental attitudes toward 
school are isolated' a; affective simport and approval b help and active 
support, and c) academic achievement pressure, "hese three types of per- 
ceived support are di f fer e n t i a 1 i y related to the familial social class 
and sex of the pupils, 

This resenrcn shows further that pupils who perceive their 
parents as holding supportive attitudes toward their scnnol life utilize 
their abilities more fully and make a more positive psychological adjust 
ment to school than pupils who perceive less parental support. Indices 
for parental support of school self-esteem and attitude toward school 
show that pupils who view their parents as supporting school have higher 
self-esteem and more positive attitudes toward acnool than pupils who 
view less parental support of school. Finally sociometric statu- in the 
peer group and pupil perception of parental support of -school, taken 
together , predict better to a pupil s utilization o; his abilities tnan 
one of these alme. 

Chapter " • concludes with ,->nie suggestions for teachers. 
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CHAPTER V 



SOME RELATIONSHIPS 'IF PEER RELATIONS IN THE CLASSROOM 
PUPIL ATTITUDES AND PERFORMANCE* 



Most of the data reported in Chapter V are derived from upper 
elementary classrooms When appropriate, however, the generalizability 
of these findings to other developmental levels will be mentioned The 

first and last flyings are ba-od on the full sample of twenty- seven 
c la ssrooms » 



LMe Lir^v rnaing 









by more liking diffuseness exhibit more positive group affect than groups 
with more centrality. Indeed a rank order correlation of rho= -.33 
(P < .Oa.t indicates a negative association between the centrality of 
liknng "choice" scores and group affect. As predicted group affect 
decreases as a narrow focus of liking choices increases. Further a cor 
relation of rho --.26 'p < .10> indicates a probable negative association 
between the centrality of liking "rejection" scores and group affect. 

These correlations, t.nough smalL indicate at least a tendency for peer 

groups vith diffuse liking structures to have more supportive social- 
emotional a cmospheres . 

able 14 shows that pupils are more accurate when estimating 
their actual liking status in the peer group the more liking choices are 
centrally structured in the group. These data indicate a positive 

iv p c zta i? r?" v 

Sterns in rhe ClaLroJ t o Pup ?, ° £ Uk ‘ ng 

i n - r 11 LLituaej a no ?. i c n i e veme n r in 

School Revipw Autumn . 1963, " in 
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association between structural centrality and accuracy of personal status 
in the peer group. The results show moreover, that as the liking 
dimension approaches a more narrowly focused distribution, bimodal 
centrality, more pupils accuratel estimate their status n the peer 

group. These results were also substant ia ted for high school classrooms 
(X 2 = 15.51, df = 2 p < .001) 
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IIK’.NC STR'VT'JRaI TYPES A\*D F -pi! 
ACCURACY IN ESTTHAT.’.Yf 



Liking Structural Type 


Per Cent *and frequency ^ of Accurate 
And Inaccurate Pupils for Each 
Structural Type 

Accurate Inaccurate 


Bimodal Centrality 


66£ '97.i 34’, 51) 


Mono-modal Centrality 


641 83! 


36X '46 ) 


Bif fuseness 


51’, { 75: 


49’ <72* 



Chi square = 7 85 • p < 02) 



Includes either "choice” - r 



’rejection*’ centrality 



A more refined analysis of the data further substantiates this 
relationship between centra li ty and accuracy, ~sble 15 indicates that 
pupils who have low actual liking status in elementary peer groups tend 
to perceive their low status more accurately m the centrally structured 
situations. On the other hand, in the diffusely structured classrooms 
about 60 per cent of those pupils with low actual status perceive them- 
selves a 3 being highly liked in the group, W e contend that the profusion 
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of emotional support for individuals in the diffusely structured peer 
group accounts for this condition, Similar results were obtained for a 
combined analysis of the junior and senior high age levels x = 9,95 
df = 2, p < ,01.,' . 



TABLE 15 

P' PI 1 ACC RAC V IN COCOT 2 .'if 1.0W 5 tat. S 
TN THREE l-A’T'JC; STR-'ILRES 




Liking Structural Type 



Per Cent and frequency) of Accurate 
And Inaccurate Pupils for Each 
Structural Type 



Accurate Inaccurate 



Bimodal Centrality 


58 % 


44) 


42% 


132 , 


Mono- moda 1 Centrality 


45% 


29/ 


55? 


35 * 


Diffuseness 


40’4 


29 ) 


60% 


C44 / 



Chi square = 14 65 -p < ,001 



Some rami f ica tions of having low liking status and knowing it 
become evident in further analyses. The data shown in Table 16 show two 
things; first that pupils with low actual liking status are lower utilizers 
of their abilities than pupils with higher actual liking status and 
second that pupils who perceive themselves as holding low liking status 
are lower utilizers of tneir abilities than pupils with higher perceived 
st a tus . 



Furthermore, an 
that pupils who perceive 
actual liking status, are 



inspection of the percentages in Table 16 shows 
themselves as being liked, though they have low 
utilizing their abilities more highly than those 
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TABLE 16* 



ACTUAL 


LIKING STATES. 

and utilizat: 


COGNIZED LIKING 
ON OF ABILITIES 


STATUS 




Actual Liking Status 
and Cognized 
Liking Status 


Per Cent (and frequency) 
of High and Low Utilizers 
.in Each Liking Category 






Actual Cognized 
Status Status 


High 


Low 


Tota Is 
Cognized 
Sta tus 


Tota Is 
Ac tua 1 
Status 


High 

High 


65% '100) 


35 .% '53) 


•153) 


(211) 


Low 


43% (25) 


57% (33) 


(58) 


High 

Low 


48 .% *53) 


52% (58) 


(111) 


(213) 


i'Ow 3U (32) 

Iota Is 

Utiliza tion (210 } 


69% (70) 
(214) 


(102) 



Chi square ^Actual Status - Cognized Status) 
Chi square (Actual Status - Utilization 
Chi square iCognized Status - Utilization) 
Chi square (Interaction) = .02 (NS) 

Chi square (Actual Status - Cognized Status • 
(p < .001) 



18-77 (p < .001) 

15 85 (p < .001) 
19.87 (p < .001) 

r tilization) = 54.51 



*The Chi square partitioning 
explained by William Hays in 
"Analyses of Qualitative Data 
pages 24-33. 



statistic used in Tables 16, 17, and 18 is 
notes from his statistics course entitled, 
," University of Michigan, Spring, 1955, 
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who have low status and know it. Results for older pupils are essen- 
tially the same. These results emphasize the importance of introducing 
perceived status into studies relating sociometric status to performance 
Further analyses of our data emphasize the importance of con- 
sidering perceived liking status along with actual status in studies of 
classroom peer groups. The results in Tables 17 and 18 show that pupils 
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who perceive themselves as holding low liking status have more negative 
attitudes toward self and school than pupils with higner perceived status 



TAB IF 17 

ACT. A l LIKING STALL'S, COGNIZED l'.K T NG S7AT ! 'S 
AND ATT! T IDE TOWARD SELF 



Actual Likirg Status 
and Cognized 
Liking Stands 


Fer Cent and frequency.) 
of Those ulr.b P. astive and 
Negative Attitude Toward 
Self in Each Liking Category 


Iota Is 
Cognized 
Sta tus 


Totals 
Ac tua 1 
Status 


Ac tua 1 
Sta tus 


Cognized 
Sta tus 


Posi t i ve 


Negative 




High 


60% ( 90 ; 


40% * 61) 


'151) 




High 










211) 




LOW 


40% -24. 


60% 36) 


Oh 

O 




Low 


High 


58% v 63 ’ 


42% 46) 


- 109) 














210 > 




low 


35% 35) 


65% <66/ 


•101 , 






Totals 








— 


Attitude Toward Self 212 » 


.209) 







Chi square (Actual Status - Cognized Status) = 17.22 (p < .001 / 

Chi square Actual Status - At-titud£ Toward Self,/ = 2.28 (NS) 

Chi square (Cognized Status - Attitude Toward Self)= 19 60 <p < .001) 

Chi square 'Interaction; - 57 < NS ; 

Chi square (Actual Status - Cognized Status - Attitude Toward Self) = 
39.67 p < .001) 



.he results in tables 17 and 18 show that perceived liking status 
is related positively and significantly to both attitude toward , e lf 
and attitude toward school, while actual liking status shows no sucn 
relation to these variables „ 

Thus, one could be mislead i f he were to conclude from previous 
studies that peer group sociometric relations are not related to pupil 
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TABLE 18 

ACTUAL LIKING STATUS, COGNIZED LIKING STATUS, AND 
ATTITUDE TOWARD SCHOOL 



Actual Liking Status 
and Cognized 
Liking Status 


Per Cent ' K and frequency) 
of Those with Positive and 
Negative Attitude Toward 
School in Each ILkirg Category 


Totals 
Cognized 
S ta tus 


Totals 
Ac tua 1 
Status 


Actual Cognized 
Status Status 


Pos i t ive 


Nega tive 


High 

High 


54% (82) 


46% (69) 


(151) 




Low 


40% (24) 


60% (36) 


(60) 


(211) 


High 

Low 


56% (62) 


44% (48) 


(110) 




Low 


38% (38) 


62% (63) 


(101) 


(211) 


Totals 










Attitude Toward 


School (206) 


(216) 







Chi 

Chi 

Chi 

Chi 

Chi 



square (Actual Status - Cognized Status) = 16.88 
square (Actual Status - Attitude Toward School) = 
square (Cognized Status - Attitude Toward School) 
square (Interaction) = .56 (NS) 

square (Actual Status - Cognized Status - Attitud 
School) = 28.84 (p < ,001) 



(p < .001) 

‘ .34 (NS) 

= 11.06 (p < .001) 

e Toward 
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attitudes toward self and school on the basis of an analysis cf actual 
liking status alone. Perceived liking status as well as actual liking 
status should be analysed together when making a complete social 
psychological analysis of the classroom peer group. Indeed our data 
indicate that one important conditioner of attitudes toward self and 
school is the liking status a child perceives himself as holding in rela- 
tion to his peers. Presumably., the group structual properties which were 
highlighted in our results above represent at least one dynamic aspect 



of this . 
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In summary, the data so far support the notion that peer group 
sociometric diffuseness, extensity of interper sona 1 support for the 
individual pupil attitudes toward self and school and academic produc- 
tivity, vary together in a systematic fashion. The next few hypotheses 
involve another significant variable in analysing the impact of peer 

group liking patterns on individual pupils, pupil potency of involve- 
ment in the peer group, 

Generally, we predict differentia] effects an the individual 
pupil of high or low involvement in his classroom pear group. The 
general proposition is that peer group status should have a greater impact 
on those pupils who are highly involved in classroom life, those with few 
additional alternatives for interpersonal gratifications than on those 
pupils lacking such involvement. Results in Tables 19 and 20 indicate 
that associations exist between actual liking status and one's utilization 

of abilities, only for pupils with high potency of involvement in the 
peer group. 

Table 19 shows that it, the high potency of 
dition, there is a positrve between aerial liking states in 

the peer group and the utilization of academic abilities. The results 
presented in Table 20, on the other hand. Indicate that this association 
not hold for those pupils with low potency of involvement Thus. 

It appears that the ability utilization of those pupils most involved 
in the classroom peer group is more highly associated with actual liking 
status than is true for those pupil, less involved. 

Further, the data show that associations exist between actual 
liking status and attitudes toward self only for pupils with high potency 
of involvement in the peer group. A comparison of the chi square analyses 
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"ABIE 19 


TABJ.F 20 


ACT AL LIKivr 3TA7 3 AVE* 
t, :i ; zat:o\' w; u'c-* 
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Per Cent and frequency) ! 
Liking and ^ ow Utilizers 


Per r ent aid frequency, 
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Status 

High low 
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High 49 1 48 40 v . 44 ', 
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• w 5 1 '• 50 .• 60 4 67 


Chi square = 9.14 p < ,005, 


Th’ square = 1 84 MS, 




in Tables 21 and 22 does confirm the propositi 
is associated more highly with attitude toward 
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Finally, the data indicate that the attitude toward self of 
pupils with high potency of involvement in the peer group is more positive 
as peer group structure increases in diffuseness. The data in ’able 23 
show that the f *self esteem 1 * of pupils with high potency of involvement in 
the classroom group is higher as group structure increases in diffuseness, 

TABLE 23 

ATTITUDE TOWARD 5 EL* 7 0* PUP 7.1 S RICHLY INVOLVED IN 
ITE PEER GROUP FOR THREE lUfCUNC STRUCTURES 



Per Cent .and frequency) of Those With 
Positive and Negative Attitude Toward 
Liking Structural Type Self in Each Liking Structure 



Positive Negative 



Birnoda 1 Centra li ty 


4 i% 


156) 


59% 


(82) 


Mono-modal Centrality 


46% 


.67, 


54% 


.79) 


Diffuseness 


58% 


50) 


42% 


:36 . 


Chi square = 


6 63 


p < .05 » 







In summary, the da ta so far point out, among other things, that 
peer groups charac ter ized by a wide spread of liking relations among mem- 
bers have more positive emotional climates, that peer group liking struc- 
ture and pupil involvement in the group help tc fashion a pupil’s percep- 
tion of himself in relation to the peer group; that this perception of 
self in relation to others is associated with a pupil’s attitudes toward 
self and school; and that a pupil’s perception of his place in the peer 
group is related also to his utilization of abilities. 
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IMPi;.CA71'm FOR TEAT HER 3 

This part of our research also has direct relevance for teaching. 
The f i nd ings empha s i ze the importance of positive emotional climate for an 
individual’s cognitions of himself and for effective academic learning* 

Our data indicate that wnen the peer group pattern of interpersonal affec- 
tion is diffuse, so that many pupils receive at least a few liking choices, 
pupils tend to be more hignly attracted to the classroom setting and to 
utilize their academic potentials more completely. If, as these findings 
indicate, successful human relations are important conditions for academic 
achievement, the teacher should try to enhance every pupil* s ability to 
obtain emotional support from his peers by actively attempting to alter 
peer group sociometric arrangements He should attempt to do this not 
only because good human relations is a value in itself; but also because 
it contributes importantly :: the school's academic goals. 

What do findings of this type suggest for teacher behavior 9 
First is the job of obtaining accurate information concerning the distri- 
bution of liking choices in the classroom, ^ne way cf a ccomp 1 i sh:ng 
this is through careful and systematic observation* r he teacher might 
ask himself: Are there some pupils who tend to be left out of most class- 

room activities? Are some pupils always chosen first and others always 
last? He should raise questions such as these in attempting to view the 
peer group as objectively as possible.. He might also examine nis own 
behavior and attitudes: How do I distribute rewards and punishments in 

the classroom? Are there certain children to whom 7. give primarily nega- 
tive criticism and rebuke, and others who receive a large portion of the 
praise. In addition to careful observation and self - questiom ng , the 
teacher might employ sociometric tecnniques such as those used in tne 
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research reported here in order to find out how interpersonal affect is 
distributed in his group 

Once the classrorm distribution of affect is clear to the 
teacher, and if some change is desired, he may try various techniques 
to modify the peer group structure and tnus develop more positive 
feelings among the pupils. A cooperative study group for instance, 
in which low and high sociometric status pupils work together for the 
achievement of same commcn goal, is quite often effective in changing 
inaccurate perceptions and stereotypes about low status children. 

Another possibility is to work low status children gradually into 
roles which are viewed as having considerable prestige by the peer 
group. 

Teachers might enhance the affective climate of the classroom 
by including information and discussion about the nature of individual 
differences as a part of the subject matter* An understanding of 
differences among pupils relative to family background, sex, race abili- 
ties, and interests increases the opportunity for pupils to be more 
accepting and tolerant of a greater number of their peers* addition 

to producing greater acceptance of individual pupils, a classroom stan- 
dard of acceptance of di fcerences may emerge from such explorations. 

Another possible way of developing a wider focus of acceptance 
in the peer group is through classroom programs directed toward a 
greater understanding of behavioral causation, or the ’whyV of human 
behavior * The assumption behind this type of academic content is that 
greater insight into those factors which contribute to a pupil’s actions 
will result in a more accepting classr mn atmosphere. 
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•SOME RELATIONSHIPS Of "E4 R AS 30 T.LA 1 • EMOTIONAL 

affiliate to p p; l tfs and perfopmamtf- 

All of the data reported in this chapter are derived from 
elementary, junior high, and senior hign classrooms. 

The fi^-st finding is that the more a teacher likes a particu- 
lar pupil, the less isolated he is from the teacner, isolation here is 
defined as the assignment by the pupil of a low -eward value to attitudes 
which he sees the teacher hignly valuing. Table 24 shows tne results. 



TABLE 24 

NUMBER OF P 'PITS :50LA T ED FROM THE 7EACHEP AND 
THE'R DEGREE O^ BEL^r LIKED BY THE TEAf HF R 



Isolation fr om T e a c h e r 


Being liked by 
T . ow 


Teacher 

-ugh 


High 


57?, .185' 


i 

l 

1 - 

1 CnJ 

1 ^ 

1 

i £ 

1 <t 


Low 


44? 151' 


56‘, 19 5 


X 2 = 11.25 
P = 001 


Further analysis 


indicates that isolation fram the 


teacher is 



greater when a pupil perceives himself as being disliked by his teacher 
than when he thinks he is liked by the teacher, "able 25 shows that the 



more positive a pupil thinks he is evaluated by the teacher, the less isolated 
he is . 



* David Epperson primarily is responsible 
More detailed information can be found in 
sertation, The Dynamics of 7x^o Brian's o 
University of Michigan, 1962 ~ 



for the contents of Chapter 
Tr . Epperson’s doctoral di 
5 * la s s room a lien a t i o n 
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TABLE 23 

DUMBER OF PUPILS EXPRESSING FEEL T N*: S Or BE T VC LIKED BY THE 
TEACHER AND THEIR DEGREE 0~ T SOLAT'OM =ROM HIM 



Feelings of Being liked 

Isolation from Teacher How Teacher sees Pupil) 



Low Medium High 





High 










247 79) 


407 . 132 • 


367 (121) 




Low 










14 - 30 * 


38 142 , 


00 

,N! 

t-* 
"4 
sj t 














X 2 = 13 02 


















P = 001 
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Table 26 show 
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TABLE 26 

M'JMBFR Of PUPILS ISOLATED P ROM T'-HF TEACHER AND 7 HEIR 
DEGREE OF D7 SSATLSFAC" ON WITH T HE TEACHER 




Isolation from Teacher 


Di s sa t i s f ac t i on with "eacher 
High Low 


High 


657 ■ 


'200. 337 l io . 


Low 


377 


132- 637 223) 




II 


50 34 



p = 001 
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The data in Table 27 snow toat a pupil'; dissatisfaction with 
his teacher is also associated with dissatisfaction for himself. Thus 
isolation from the teacher is associated both with dissatisfaction with 
the teacher and with dissa t is fac 1 1 on witn self low self-esteem . 



7 a 3 r F. 27 

NUMBER. OF P'!P;.1S DTS3A' T F T W ' -1FM.3E' VGS AND T rlF'-.R 
DEGREE OF E13SA'73EAC“..0N V "H r*iF TEACHER 



Dissatisfaction with Self 


Di ssa t isfacti 
high 


on wi th Teacher 
low 


High 


5 9 7, -.189) 


417, <134.; 


Low 


40 7 o a 32, 


60 % 193) 




K 2 = 20 76 






P * 001 





Isolation from the teacher is also related to other attitudes 
of the pupil, In particular, pupils who are isolated from the teacher 
have more negative attitudes toward school than those who are not isolated 
from the teacher. Table 28 shows these results. 

f inally our results indicate that pupi Is who have positive 
attitudes toward class are higher utilizers of their intelligence than 
those who are less attracted to t.ne class. The data in "able 29 provide 
support for the relationship between positive orientation to classroom 
lif e ^nd utilization. Those pupils who have hign attraction to toe 
classroom are more likely to utilize their academic potentials than pupils 
with low attraction to the classroom. 
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TABLE 28 

NJMBER 0 F PvPILS ISOLATED FROM THE TEAC-ER a;nd THE - r 
ATTITUDE TOWARD SCHOOL 



Isolation from the 
Teacher 



Attitude toward School 
Negative Positive 



High 


64 "4 i 208) 


364 il 18 . 


low 


4U 149) 


591 ; 2 1 4 > 


X 2 = 35.63 
P = 001 




TABLE 29 




NUMBER 


OF PUPILS MANIFESTING H'c-4 AND LOW U”’ L’ ZA~' ON 
AND THEIR ATTITUDE TOWARD S.ZHOOl" 




Attitude Toward School Utilization 

High 


Low 


Nega tive 


43% (162 


57.4 '211) 


Positive 


5 5 <186 > 


45.3 <154 > 


X 2 = 9.05 

p = .01 




— 


, ^ tli 



Low attraction to the 
variable which mediates between 
tion. Even though there is litt 



class is conceptualized as a pivotal 
isolation from the teacher and utiliza- 
le doubt of the associations that exist 
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between isolation from the teacher and attraction to class on the one 
hand, and utilization on the other the dynamics of the relationship 
between isolation and attitude toward school still remain unclear. 
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The social influences of family peer group and teacher on a 
pupil's utilization of his intelligence are well documented above ’ictle 
has been said, however, up to now sboit the relative impact of these 
social factors on boys and girls. r \ir tnermore no studies nave investi- 
gated the differential effect for boys and girls .separately of each of 
these influence factors on utilization of intelligence. Are the class- 
room performances of boys compared with girls, for instance, affected 
by similar or different sources of social influence 0 \s the academic 
achievement of both sexes affected equally by social class and parental 
attitudes toward school! Are bnys and girls influenced t.o the same 
degree by peer group rejection or dissatisfaction with the teacher 0 
Questions like these are not answered ;o current educational research 
literature. Th:,i section in attempting to answer some of these ques- 
tions, compares boys and girls in a mult:,- stage analysis of selected 
social influence correlates of classroom learning.. 

The mean i.„Q„ scores t n the boys and girls m oar sample do 
not differ. Both the boys and the girls have average intelligence 
quotients of approximately 109. ,'ne :md sexes, however, do differ 
markedly in their academic achievement, and thus differ on hov completely 
they are utilizing their intelligence. ~ne data in able 30 confirm the 
general proposition that girls achieve mire mgoly than boys regardless 



* Richard Schmuck and Elmer Van Fgmond primarily are responsible for the 
contents of Chapter 
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A COMPARISON OF G1RJ.S AND BOXS O.M 
JT 1L \ 2A T L TW 0.? INCEIL1GE 



:wje\\r 



Uti li za tion 



Intelligence - 


Performance 


Girls 


Boys 


High 


High 


in .63 :> 


65 


•: 36 > 




low 


64 *37; 


118 


64) 






Chi square = 27 88 


P < 


001: 


low 


High 


112 (62) 


63 


36; 




l.ow 


69 (38 > 


113 (64) 






Chi square = 24.29 


(p < .001; 


of intelligence 


level. At eacn ability 


level, high and low. 63 


and 62 
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per cent respectively of the girls are achieving at a high level, while 
only 36 per cent of the boy; are doing so in seen case. Furthermore, 
these achievement discrepancies between girls and boys exist at. the three 
age levels included m the sample, elementary junior high and senior 
high. Separate chi square analyses at each of the three grade levels 
yield significant and similar results. In this sample of pupils definite 
achievement differences exist between girls and boys from third grade 
through senior high school. The similarity of I.Q. scores for the two 
sexes at all grade levels indicates that these achievement differences 
are due to factors other than intelligence. 

Social Class and Ut i 1 1 z a t i o n 

The data in Table 31 indicate that social class and utilization 
of intelligence are related positively for girls but not for boys. The 

126 
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data show that girls in the upper and lower middle classes are utilizing 
their intellectual abilities at a higher level than working class girls. 
It appears that the academic achievement pattern for working class 
girls resembles that of the boys. Indeed, the results indicate that 
the higher utilizers in the sample for the most part are upper and lower 
middle class girls, while the lower utilizers tend to be the boys of 
all three social status levels and working class girls, 

TABLE 31 

THE RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN SOCIAL CLASS AND UTILIZATION 
FOR. CLIR13 AND BOAS 



— 




Utilization 






Social Class 












C4i r Is 


Boys 






High 


Low 


High 


Low 


Upper Middle 


61 (74) 


21 (26) 


35 (43) 


46 (57) 


Lower Middle 


103 (64) 


58 (36) 


40 .29) 


96 (71) 


Working 


28 (46) 


33 (54) 


34 (36) 


61 '(64) 




Chi square = 


12,299 


Chi square = 


‘ 4.296 




p < .005 




p = NS 





.Perceived Peer Gr oup St atu s and Ufciliza t ion 

Perceived liking status in the peer group is positively associ- 
ated with utilization of intelligence for both boys and girls according 
to the data presented in Table 32, Although fifty* two per cent of the 
low peer status girls are high utilizers, there is still a definite and 
significant trend for pupils of both sexes with perceptions of high peer 
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status to utilize their abilities relatively more highly than those who 
judge themselves as having low peer status. A comparison of Tables 30 
and 32 further bears this out.. Whereas around sixty three per cent of 
all the girls are high utilizers, only fifty' two per cent of the low 
peer status girls are utilizing their intellectual abilities at a high 
level. Likewise, f :r the boys, some forty- three per cent of the high 
peer status boys are utilizing their intelligences at high levels, while 
only about thirty-seven per cent of the total sample of boys are. high 
utilizers , 



TABLE 32 

THE RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN PERCEIVED PEER GROUP STATUS 
AND UTILIZATION EOF. GIRLS AND BOYS 



Perceived Peer Status 


Tti li za tion 






Girls 

High Low 


Boys 

Hi gh 


Low 


High 


141 (68; 65 *'32 ) X 


78 J 43.) 


104 (57.) 


Low 


51 \52> 47 148) 


31 (24) 


99 (76.) 




Chi square * 7 681 


Chi Square 


= 12.037 




P < 01 


p < .001 





Sati s faction wit h Teacher and Utiliz ation 

The data in Table 33 indicate that pupil satisfaction with the 
teacher and utilization of intelligence are positively related for both 
sexes. Indeed the results for the girls are even more striking than the 
relationship between peer group status and utilization,, 
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THE REIATIONSHV-P BETWEEN SATI S- ACT' <>.M W. ••- THE T EA^IR 
AND TTIITZATTON FOR GIRTS AND 



./ti 1 i 2 a ti on 



Satisfaction With 
Teacher 


Girls 

High 


Low 


Boys 

4 igh 


low 


High 


158 Ti) 


61 28 ) 


00 1 

-p* 

N> 

1 

i 

I 

1 

I 


122 


•58) 


Low 


1 

1 

ro 

1 

1 

! 


5] <60 : 


22 2i ■ 


81 


•79) 




Chi square = 

p < .001 


27.194 


Chi square * 

p < 001 


12. 469 



Per ceived Pa ren tal Su pport of School and Itil i zati on 

Perceived parental support of school and utilization of intelli- 
gence are related positively for girls but not for boys. The data pre- 
sented in Table 34 indicate a difference in utilization for girls in 
relation to the level of parental support they perceive A perception 
of low parental support appears to be particularly disruptive for the 
school achievement of girls Like familial social class, perceived sup- 
port by parents appears to have little effect in differentiating male 
achievement patterns. 

The data presented up to now indicate that the utilisation 

of intelligence by girls is influenced by social class and perceptions 

of parental, peer, and teacher support. Boy's utilization, on -he other 

hand, is associated only with perceived peer status and satisfaction 

with the teacher. The home variables of familial social class and per 

ceived parental support of school are not associated with utilization of 
intelligence for boys. 
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'ABLE 34 

THE RELATIONSHI P BETWEEN PEFCEIVEE PARENTAL 3'’PPOF T 
OF SCHOOL AND ilTLLUAT.ION FOR GLUTS AND BOVS 
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Uti li 2 a ti dh 



Parental Support 



Cir 1 3 

High Low 



Boys 

High Low 





High 


161 -.'68 > 


77 (32. 


87 ,37; 


14.3 -63.' 




Low 


31 (47) 


35 (53 ) 


22 (29) 


55 (71; 






Chi square 
p < , 005 


= 9 494 


C’hi square 
P = NS 


= 1.822 



■Since the variables which are significantly associated with 
utilization may overlap considerably with one another, the next level 
of analysis examines the relative effects of each while systematically 
controlling on the ocners. For the boys this involves only two variables, 
perceived peer status and satisfaction with the teacher. In the case of 
the girls, however, where all four variables are related to utilization, 
the number of female pupils in the sample will not allow for controlling 
on three variables while varying the fourth. Efforts will be made to 

analyze the data as completely as the sample size permits. The boys are 
considered initially. 

Boys 

For boys, the data presented above indicate that the two variables 
perceived peer group status and satisfaction with the teacher, are both 
associated with utilization of intelligence. The data summarized in 
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Table 35, comparing the relative effects of these two factors on 
utilization, show that for boys who indicate a high degree of satisfaction 
with teacher there is still a positive association between pear 
status and utilization. Considering boys with high perceived peer 
status, the degree of satisfaction with the teacher also is still 
positively associated with utilization. In a comparison of the relative 
effects of these two variables on utilization., we find that forty- nine 
per cent of the boys who are high in both s.a t i s facti on with teacher 
end perceived peer status are high utilizers as contrasted to percentages 
of only twenty- eight , twenty five, and nineteen high utilizers when they 
are low in either one or both of these variables. Finally, the data 
indicate a tendency for satisfaction with the teacher to be more impor 
tant and impactful for utilization of intelligence in boys than per- 
ceived peer group status. ~n any case, both variables are very important 
for utilization in boys. Boys who are low on both variables are low 
utilizers eighty one per cent of the time. 



TABU?. 35 

PEEP. o.;.ATV,3 AND SATJISFACTXON WI TH THE TEACHER 7 M 
P.E7A7XON TO ITTIL-XZATIO'N FOR BOVS 




Perceived Peer Satisfaction With 

Status Teacher 



High 

High 



Low 



Utilization 
High Low 

67 (491 71 .'51) 

11 <25> 33 (75) 



Low 



High 

Low 



Chi square - 7.56 

p < ,01 

20 (28) 51 (72) 

11 (19) 48 (81) 

Chi square = 1.61 
P = NS 
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Girls 

In the first level of analysis for the girls, the variables of 
familial social class, perceived peer group status, satisfaction with 
the teacher, and perceived parental support of school were ail associated 
with utilization of intelligence.. Since social class may be an important 
conditioning factor for the other variables, our first stage of further 
analysis for girls will control on trie effects of this variable while 
examining the relationships of the other variables to utilization. 

TAB1E 36 

SOCIAL CLASS AND PEER GROUP STATUS IN RELATION 
TO UTILIZATION FOR GIRLS 



Familial Social 


Perceived Peer 


If t i liza tion 


Class 


Status 


High 


Low 


Upper Middle 


High 


49 (77) 


15 ( 23) 




Low 


12 ('67 , 


6 (33) 






Chi Square 
p = NS 


= .722 


Lower Middle 


High 


71 .70} 


30 30) 




low 


32 (33; 


00 

CM 






Chi square 
p < 05 


= 4,70 


Working 


High 


21 .51) 


20 (49) 




Low 


7 (35) 


13 (65) 






Chi Square 
p = NS 


= 1,42 


— 
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The relationships between perceived peer status and utilization 
at three social status levels are summarized in Table 36, 'hese data 
indicate that perceived peer status and utilization are associated only 
in the case of girls designated as lower middle class. AltVmgn there 
are tendencies for this relationship to hold for working cla,s girls as 
well, the data do not show a significant association. Tnus . perceiving 
oneself as having low peer status appears to influence me achievement 
of lower middle class girls more chan it does that of the upper middle 
and working class girls. 



"ABIE 37 

SOCIAL CLASS AND SATISFACTION v;.:*T IE- CHER ’ m 
RELATION V~TiT.2A7T.0N TOR CRTS 



Fa mi lia 1 Soci a 1 
Class 


■satisfaction With 
Teacher 


Utilization 
High low 


Upper Middle 


Hi gh 


53 ; 79. 


14 21' 




Low 


8 53 


7 47i 






Chi square 
p < .05 


= 4 27 


Lower Middle 


High 


31 •75, 


27 .25; 




low 


22 42 


31 58, 






‘hi square 
p < .001 


= 18.05 


Working 


High 


24 55! 


20 45 ) 




low 


4 . 24 / 


13 .76 f 






Chi square 
P < 05 


= 4.75 
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_n Table 37, relationships between satisfaction with the teac.ner and 
utilization at three social status levers are presented ~hese data 
show that satisfaction with the teacher is significantly related to the 
utilization of intelligence for girls at every social status level 
Although low satisfaction with the teacher seldom occurs for girls, when 
it does, it is usually acompanied by low utilization, 

The relationships between perceived parental support of school 
and utilization of intelligence at the three social ulass levels are 
summarized in Table 38, These data show that perceived parental support 
and utilization are significantly associated only for the lower middle 
class girls. 



!£ BLF 38 

SOCIAL CLASS AND PERCE lv ED FASOT-U SUPPORT ~J 
RET AT?.. ON TO 1. * 'Ll .?> ITON ?f*R GIRLS 



Familial Social Parental ’cilizacioa 

Class Support .^igh 1. 



Upper Middle 


High 




54 . 78 . 


15 .22, 




L ?w 




7 '54' 


6 46 








Chi square 
p = VS 


= 3.42 


Lower Middle 


High 




00 

Ul 

o 


37 '30) 




Low 




18 (46) 


21 .'54) 








Chi square 
P < 01 


= 7.09 


Working 


High 




22 s 47) 


25 .'53; 




Low 




6 (43) 


8 (57.. 








Chi square 
p = NS 


= ,068 
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in considering girls as a separate population, the results 
indicate, so far, that satisfaction witn rhe teacher is more oighly and 
universally associated with utilization of intelligence than is any other 
variable, Further analyses of the female data provide additional support 
for this conclusion, in the next stage of the analysis for girls, we 
first control on perceived peer status tnen on perceived parental sup 
port, in order to determine if satisfaction with teacner and utilization 
*re associated when the effects of rnese variables are removed. 

7 A RTF 39 

PEB.CF.tVEP P5FB 3TA7-3 AM srt'ilSr.ACT '.o.v w;-u vpar-pj; 

■n pet..- :-•> :•* fir , * r.: $ 



Perceived Feer 
Status 


Saris face ion Wj th 
Teache r 


till 

High 


za ti on 

1 ow 


High 


High 


123 75; 


40 25,. 




low 


18 ’ 42 , 


25 58 






Chi square 
P < ,001 


= 17,79 


.1 ow 


High 


35 63 ■ 


21 .37 




Low 


16 ’ 38- 


26 ;62. 






Chi square 
P < 02 


= 5,73 
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The data in Table 39 indicate that satisfaction with teacher 
and utilization are associated for girls whether they perceive themselves 
as having high or low status in the peer group, references in percen- 
tages and the chi square results leave little doubt that being satisfied 
witn the teacher is important for a girl’s utilization of her intelii- 
gence regardless of her relations with psers. 
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The dn^lyais present r.-d in able 40 i ndi cites mur •• t"-e type 

of relationship between perce: ;rd par^ot^i support n: 3 cn*??l s-iti • 
tion wi tn teacher and utilization., c /en th;ug.o tie results f >r girls 
wi*. h ^ percept inn of low parental -nppott -are nor a f ci .at cut as those 
for girls with low peer support tie m 2 - the Us $ suij^cf. n v- th re verier 
is associated with utilisation ' f intelligence r e g a r d . e s r of r h -2 ie/^* 
of perceived parental support. 'ndeed. -h~5£ d-it, f.j-r ner ,ubstantnte 
-he indication tnat the tea t ne- is a patent f *r ce f *r the pup^l > le-el 
of academic motivation and achievement in ~h% . 

rv«J3? 40 

pesce\;fp p-rf'jta; ,r ‘pp»™ v -.yr v : -*r~' j\\* -j* 

RELATION : * « ■ >*, s 



Perceived Pa rent a 1 
Support 



3 a ti sfaction Wi th 
7 eacner 



High 



Low 



ti 1 ; za ti on 
} ipn ..ow 





— - • 





— 


High 


137 


75 


45 25 


OW 


24 


41 


32 5 7 




Oh: 


>: iare 


« 20,56 




P < 


001 




High 


21 


57 , 


16 .4 3 


low 


10 


34. 


19 • 66 




Chi 


square 


= 3 24 




05 


< P < -> 


10 



-•he data allow for still a third analysis stage for the girls, 
controlling the effects of social class perceived peer group status, and 
perceived parental support while observing toe relationship between satis 
faction with the teacher and u-i ] i 2 *:s oi . as our previous analyses 
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indicated significant results f nr only lower middie class girls tne effects 
of parental support, peer status, aid teacner satisfaction will be analvzed 
for this social status classification only. 

in Table 41, tne data indicate that for lower middle class girls, 
satisfaction witn the teacher and utilization are associated only for 
those with a perception of high peer status. However an inspection of 
the results for the lower middle class girls with low Deer status does 
indicate a trend supporting the importance of tne teacher variable 



TA?LE 41 

PERCEIVED PEER S TAPIS AND SATISFACTION WITH “FATHER ,,N p\f 

TO UTIi 7.ZATI0N FOR. LOWER MIDDLE CLASS GTR1S 



Familia 1 
Socia 1 
Class 



3a ti sfac 1 1 on 
?eer With 

Status “eacher 



High 



Lower 

Middle 

Class 



Low 



High 



Low 



High 

Low 



: 'ti ii za ti on 



High l.ow 

63 80/ 16 '20. 

8 36i 14 64 > 

Chi square = 15 51 
p < 001 

18 ' 62 ) li 38/ 

14 ; 45 17 5.5 1 

r hi square = 172 
p - MS 



The results presented in Table 42 indicate a similar pattern. 

The data show that satisfaction with teacher and utilization are associated 
for lower middle class girls with a perception of high parental support 
but not for girls with low parental support* 
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T ABl 8 42 

PERCEIVED FARJE.VCAL STP c OR! AVI' SAT ' STAC'.' h\ y TFV.AF R ,..M PSl Al' OV 
TO '. , 'T.;.*: .T.JA IT9.V FOR .1 OWF 5 .MTDPi.F r A SS CTPJ.S 



Familial 

Social 

Class 



Lower 

Middle 

Class 



teer 

Status 



High 



i. ow 



iati stacti on 
With 



ti li zari m 



*? a c n t 


high 


ow 


High 


71 79 


19 21, 


. T*i 


14 44 < 


18 56! 




Cn: sq.are 
p < ,001 


- 13,79 


^igli 


10 56 > 


8 44; 


1 ow 


8 .38! 


13 62 : 




Chi square 
p = VS 


= 1 19 
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The analyses summarized in ..ables 41 and 42 provide partial 
s obstantia ci on for the emphasis on trie importance of me teacher as an 
emotional affiliate which nas emerged in the analysis ’f these data in 
this chapter. 

The results in T able 43 more clear iy support this emphasis on 
pupil satisfaction with the teacher as an important tart nr i n p ipi i 
utilization of intelligence.. With boys and girls combined the data 
indicate the association between satisfaction witn teacher and utilisation 
persists while controlling on familial social class perceived parental 
support r and perceived peer status, <-i ven this mmy controls and our 
sample size, the dsta did not allow for separate analyses of boys and 
girls. The results in Table 43 indicate clear ;y that satisfaction with 
the teacher and utilization are associated when the effects of social 
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class, parental support, and peer status are held constant.. In all con- 
ditions. with the exception of lower middle class pupils with perceptions 
of low parental support and low peer status, high satisfaction with the 
teacher appears to be more powerful than all other social influence factors 
in affecting full utilization of intelligence. 



TABLE 43 



PERCEIVED PARENTAL SUPPORT, PEER STATUS , AND SAT 
IN RELATION TO UTILIZATION FOR LOWER MIDDLE 

{Boys and Girls) 



ISFACTION WITH 
CLASS PUPILS 



TEA CAE R 



Familial 
Socia 1 
Class 


Parenta 1 
Support 


Peer 

Status 


Satisfaction 

With 

Teacher 


Utilization 
High Low 




High 


High 


High 
I ow 


74 (.’64) 

7 (24) 

Chi Square 
P < ,001 


42 '36) 

22 (76) 
= 14,80 




\ 


Low 


High 

Low 


26 (59) 
12 (32) 


18 (41) 
25 (68) 


Lower 

Middle 








Chi Square 
P < .02 


= 5.74 


Class 


Low 


High 


High 

Low 


12 (67) 

3 (25) 

Chi Square 
P < .05 


6 (33) 

9 (75) 
* 5.00 






Low 


High 

Low 


4 (27) 
7 (25) 


11 (73) 
21 (75) 


. 








Chi Square 
p = NS 


= .01 
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xn summary, when considering the relationships between utiliza- 
tion of intelligence and the non- i nte 1 lectua 1 variables chosen for study, 
boys and girls show different patterns of relationships in some cases, and 
similar patterns in others.. The two sexes differ in the influence of 
perceived parental attitudes and home social class background on utiliza- 
tion of intelligence , For girls, the variables of familial social class 
and perceived parental support are both significantly associated with 
utilization. Neither of these relationships hold for boys. On the other 
hand, boys and girls are similar in that botn perceived status in the peev 
group and satisfaction with the teacher are significantly associated with 
utilization, ihe classroom process variables of peer dynamics and teacher 
social -emotional influence are the most significant factors studied here 
for utilization of i ntellectual anilities for both sexes . 

The results of this multi-stage analysis indicate that when 
the influences of familial social class, perceived parental support, 
perceived peer sta.Uft, and satisfaction with the teacher are compared for 
their relative impact on the utilization of intelligence, pupil satis 
faction with the teacher and utilization are associated when the. other 
three variables are controlled. for girls in particular, the importance 
of being satisfied with the teacher for utilization is borne out in the 
stage by stage analysis. As each scurce of variation is held constant 
all variables are no longer significantly associated with utilization 
except for satisfaction with the teacher. The teacher, as a social- 
emotional leader, has an effect on achievement for both boys and girls 
according to our data, which is independent to a significant degree from 
the effects of parents and peers „ 

In contrast to the relative importance of satisfaction with 
the teacher, the data also indicate that familial social class is a 
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minor factor in influencing pupil utilization in our population. 

Although social class and utilization are associated, the impact of 
social class is diminished as the effects of other social influences are 
held constant* Particularly for the boys, familial social class and par- 
ental support are less important than the factors of peer group status 
and satisfaction with the teacher in influencing utilization* These 
results are in agreement wi th recent sociological literature indicating 
that social class is not a very powerful predictor of school achievement., 

One possible explanation is that social categories other than 
occupational status are more potent influences in contemporary America* 

Data reported by Luszki and Schmuck (1963), for instance, indicate that 
while paternal occupational status and pupils’ perceptions of parental 
support of school are not related, the levels of paternal and maternal 
education are associated with a child’s perception of parental support 
of school e The research of Miller and Swanson (1958) further suggests 
that paternal occupational style, e e g o , entrepreneurial or bureaucratic, 
might be more relevant to pupil attitudes arid achievement than occupational 
s ta tus „ 

-he data of this study also show that whereas influences on 
utilization which stem from the home are minimal for boys as compared to 
girls, the impact of peer status is strong for both sexes. Although home 
influences and peer group relations are related to utilization, the teacher 
emerges in these data as the most potent single factor in the school life 
of the pupil. The results indicate that pupil perceptions of the teacher 
far outweigh all other influences on the level of utilization of intelli- 
gence for both sexes. The importance of the teacher S s social- emotiona 1 
relationship skills for pupil motivation and achievement receive additional 
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support from several findings arising from further analyses of the same 
pupils., The first of these findings is as follows: 

nf_c_ong ruen;e between the w ay a pupi l feejj about cl ass- 
I £ 2 2 1 .. i e i ev.jilS-Mbi»vlor s and how h e thinks the teacner fee ls is accompan ied 
Al I low level of utilizatio n of intel li gence , 

This generalization, substantiated by 3c n muck i • u s zki , and 
Epperson 1963; in an investigation of a pilot sample of pupils for the 
present study, is based on the assumption tnat pupils who have attitudes 
about school which differ from those of the teacher are more likely to be 
deprived of rewards from the teacher than pupils whose attitudes are 
more consonant with those of the teacher., ~.t is further assumed that 
with few rewards forthcoming from the teacher . a pupil feels excluded 
and often develops feelings of inadequacy and incompetsncy as a result, . 

Since individuals tend to behave in a manner consistent with their seif 
images, it seems probable that those pupils who see themselves as inadequate 
and incompetent will be significantly deterred from effective academic 
performances „ 

On the basis of assumptions like these, Schmuck, 1 us zki, and 
Epperson tested the relationship? between pupil attitudinal congruence 
with the teacher and utilization- >.n order to measure congruence between 
the pupil.'s attitudes and those which he attributes to the teacner, eacn 
pupil was presented with a series of statements dealing with classroom 
standards. Each pupil was asked to indicate how he. personally felt .and 
how he thought the teacher 4 f-alt about th-: standards. Discrepancy scores 
were obtained between the pupil’s own feelings and those he attributed to 
the teacher, and were used as measures of congruence. The results of the 
analysis substantiated the hypothesis. 
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A second finding bearing on teacher influences which emerged from 
analysis of another aspect of the data collected in the present study is 
as follows : 

■£HBUl-With_jnore compatible affective relati o ns wit h tea chers 

1 r _in t glll&g £££_§ t_ a_ highe r leve l than, th ose w ith less c om_ 
patible relations . 

In substantiating this generalization each teacher was asked to 
rate every pupil on a nine- point scale to indicate how much he was 
attracted to the pupil. These ratings were used as an index of the 
teacher's liking for each pupil. At the same time, every pupil was asked 
to indicate how he would like his teacher to change in the area of a cting 
■friendly The magnitude of change desired by the pupil was used as an 
indication of attrac tion for the teacher, A teacher- pupil compatibility 
measure was derived from combining these two attraction measures. 

To derive a measure of the contribution of intelligence and 
academic performance to these compatibility scores, an analysis of 
variance was performed. The analysis summarized in Table 44 indicates 
that both intelligence and academic performance account for some of the 
variation of the teacher-pupil compatibility. Performance, however, accounts 
for more than twice as much variation as intelligence, indicating chat 
compatibility and utilization of intelligence are significantly related. 

Granted the importance of teacher socia 1- emotiona 1 influence 
on pupil motivation and achievement, why, we might ask, do girls differ 
so consistently from boys in utilizing their intelligence at a higher 
level? The answer can be given partially by the following two findings: 

.Cla ssroom rela te d attitudes of girls are more con g r ue n t w i t h 
attitudes, of the teacher than are those of boy s . 
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TABLE 44 

ANALYSIS OF THE VARIATION CONTRIBUTED BY INTELLIGENCE AND PERFORMANCE 
ON THE PART OF PUPILS TO TEACHER* KiPJ.1. COMPATIBILITY 



Source of 
Variation 


Sum of 
Squares 


df 


Var. 
est , 


f 


Signif , 
Level 


In te 1 ligence 


19.592 


1 


19.192 


13.4 


.001 


Academic 












Performance 


50.290 


1 


50.290 


34.3 


rH 

o 

o 


Interaction 


.41 


1 


.41 


.3 


NS 


Ind * 


147.731 


100 


1.467 






Total 


2i7.022 


103 


2.107 






Findi 


ngs in support 


of this generalization 


are reported by 


Epperson (1962) 


in a study of 


the same pupils used in 


i the present analysi 


Epperson’s analysis indicates 


a difinite 


trend for girls to hold 


at titude 



congruent with those of the teacher more often than boys (X 2 « 8.15. 

P < .05). 

sjiava^tnor e_ c omp^t i. bj eaj fe e tive re lations with tearoprs 

^ h ar^Jjo^s . 

A second finding shedding light on the relationship between sex 
of pupil and teacher socia 1-emotinna 1 influences emerged from further 
analysis of the present data. The finding is that more mutual attraction, 
or compatibility is indicated between girls and teachers than between 
boys and teachers. In twenty-six classrooms for which data were available 
in this analysis, the mean girl-teacher compatibility was higher than the 
mean boy-teacher compatibility in nineteen classes. Further, a T-test 
between these two means for the whole sample is significant at less than 
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the .05 level. The data confirm the proposition that girls and teachers 
have more compatible relations than boys and teacher*. 

Since only seven of the twenty-six teachers involved in this 
compatibility analysis are male., however., it is conceivable that an 
interaction exists between sex of pupil and sex of the teacher. We 
might ask, for instance is it the case that female teachers are more 
compatible with girls, while male teachers are more compatible with boys? 
In order to answer this query . an :a.na lysis of the variance of the compati- 
bility score was made considering tne sex of tne pupils and the sex of 
the teachers as the sources of variation. Table 45 shows mat both 
sources of variation are significant at or below the .01 level. However, 
interaction between the factors is not significant. Thus, in the class- 
rooms under study, female teachers, in general have more compatible re- 
lationships with pupils than male teachers do and girl pupils have 
more compatible relations with their teacners than boy pupils. '. n con 
elusion, tne.se results show that female teacher and boy pupil or male 
teacher and girl pupil are next most compatible, and tnat male teachers 
and boy pupils are least compatible. This sample of male teachers is very 
small, however, causing us to hesitate in putting much emphasis on the 
result, .nevertheless, these data are clear in emphasizing now impor- 
tant it is for teachers to possess the social- emotional skills needed 
in relating positively to children of both sexes. 
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TABLE 45 

ANALYSIS OF THE VARIATION CONTRIBUTED BY SEX 0 $ F.IPIL AND TEACHER 

TO PUPIL- TEA CHER. COMPATIBILITY 



Source of 
Var ia tion 


Sum of 
Squares 


df 


Var . 

Est. 


f 


Slgnif 
Leve 1 


Pupil's sex 


60 26 


1 


60 .26 


11.39 


.001 


Teacher's sex 


29.15 


1 


39.15 


7.40 


.01 


Interaction 


4. .50 


1 


4.58 


.87 


.VS 


Ind u 


3,693.45 


698 


5.29 






Total 


3,797.44 


701 









IMPLICATIONS 

One implication that appears obvious in light of these findings 
is that, regardless of the sex of the teacher, he or she must work on 
modifying orientations toward and expectations about male pupils. Con- 
sidering both sexes to have similar cognitive resources during the very 
early elementary years may be a partial determinant of boys being dis- 
satisfied with school later in their development. For although boys and 
girls do not differ significantly on general intelligence scores in the 
upper elementary years and higher, some studies (Olson, 1949) have indi- 
cated that girls do excell boys in the speed with which they develop and 
use cognitive skills, especially verbal skills, during the first few 
years of school. Given the importance of verbal skills for acnievement 
in schools any early frustration and consequent decrement in performance 
can be very detrimental to a boy’s self-esteem. Indeed, Bledsoe and 
Garrison (1962) in a comprehensive study of 605 fourth and sixth grader 
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pupils show that girls have significantly higher self-concept ratings 
than boys at both grade levels. Teachers who expect the same level of 
academic performance for both sexes during these early years 
years may actually be generating in male pupils feelings of inadequacy, 
incompetency, and negative attitudes toward teachers in general with 
the result that these boys are not able to uti lize their intellectual 

abilities to the fullest extent during the rest of their formal edu- 
cation. 

Finally, the results of this study point to the significant 
impact of the immediate classroom milieu for a pupil's utilization of 
intelligence. Socia 1- emotions 1 aspects of both peer group relations 
and teacher relationships appear to take precedence over the extra- 
school influences of the family in shaping a pupil's motivation to 
learn and his consequent academic performance. 
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SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 



Backgr o und 

The school provides one of the major see 1 a 1 izat ion cultures for the 
child Its Impact is exerted on him through his continuous participation 
in the interaction and activities of the • lassroom and playground Parents 
play a significant role in shaping tht- child > predisposi ri n ; to tug pup; 1 
role Peers and Teachers represent the must important direct influence 
figures in pupils classroom life The effects of these three sources 
of influence on pupils mental health and learning are one of two general 
topics studied in detail here The second involves an analysis of teacher- 
pupil compatibility patterns and how the-e are related to the personal 
characteristics of teachers and pupils on the one hand and the classroom 
learning environment on the other Collaboration between pupil and teacher 
and supportive peer relations are crucial for the efficient transmission 
of the academic culture and for the development and growth of creative 
cultural contributions 
Obj ect ive s 

1 To study some of the determinants and effects of a pupil'* 
perception of his parents attitudes toward school 

2. To study some relationships of peer liking pattern* in the 
classroom tc pupil attitudes and performance 

3 To study some relationships of teacher attitudes to pupil 
attitudes and performance 
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^ study the* re I a t i we impact of parent, peer, and teacher 

factors on pupil performance 

5, To study the determinants and effects of teacher- pupil compati- 
bility patterns 
Procedure 

The data reported m this study were derived from some public 
school classrooms in rural, industrial, suburban, and university communities 
The data from each classroom were obtained from three sources: < a ) question- 

naires and group interviews with pupils, t.b' questionnaires and interviews 
with teachers, and (c) a brief period of classroom observation 

The sample was selected from a group of teachers in southeastern 
Michigan who volunteered to participate m the project. The selection of 
teachers from the volunteers was determined by the objective of sampling a 
diverse representation of types of communities and grade levels As a result, 
a subject pool comprising 727 children was drawn from twenty-seven public 
school classrooms. Some of the fathers' occupations for the. pupils in the 
sample differ significantly from cla.sroom to classroom For instance, in 
one classroom ninety per cent of the- fathers are professional, while in another, 
ninety-seven per cent are classified as unskilled. The racial composition 
ranges from predominantly Negro in one class to all white in ethers The 
diversity of the sample suggests that the results are applicable to most 
midwest communities outside of Large urban areas 

All of the questionnaires were administered by members of the 
research team in the Spring of 1960 and again in i96l . The only exceptions 
to this general procedure were a short family background information f orm 
and a sentence completion test which were administered by the regular 
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clas-sroom teacher Each teacher wa^ instructed carefully in the standard 
administration procedure 

Nearly alt of the pupils had the experience of filling out a 
shorter but similar questionnaire in the Fail of 1960 Children who did 
not have adequate reading skills to follow the questionnaire iwhich was 
read to all pupils by the examiner* were eliminated from the sample 
Approximately two per cent of the original sample did not complete their 
questionnaires and therefore are not included in this sample Hence', 
this study does not include children with severe academic disabilities 
Res ult s and Co ncl usions 

Parental Influences 

1 Parents who are perceived by their children as »pportive 
of school life have more formal education than those who are indifferent 
or nonsupport i ve 

2 Children of mothers who work full time see their mother 
as less supportive of school than do other children. 

3 Younger pupils view their parents as supporting their school 
life more than older pupil-?. 

4 Pupils who perceive their parents as holding supportive 
attitudes toward their school life utilize their abilities more fully 
than pupils who perceive less parental support 

5 Indices for parental support of schorl, self-esteem, and 
attitudes toward school show that pupils who view their parents as 
supporting school have higher self-esteem and more positive attitudes 
toward school than pupils who view less parental support nf school. 

Peer_]_nf 1 uen ces 

1 Classroom peer groups distinguished by more liking diffuse- 
ness exhibit more positive -group affect than groups with more centrality. 
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2. Pupils are more accurate when estimating their actual 
liking status in the peer group, the more liking choices are centrally 
structured in the group, 

3. Pupils with low actual liking status are lower utilizers 
of their abilities than pupils with higher actual liking status. 

4. Pupils who perceive themselves as holding low Liking 
status are lower utilizers of their abilities than pupils with higher 
perceived status. This result emphasiZv s the importance of introducing 
perceived status into studies relating sociometric status to performance 

5 Perceived liking status in the peer group is related posi- 
tively and significantly to both attitude toward self and attitude toward 
school, while actual liking status shows no such relation to these 
variables . 

6. Associations exist between actual liking status and 
one’s utilization of abilities, only for pupils with high potency of 
involvement in the peer group. 

1 Associations exist between actual liking status and atti- 
tudes toward self only for pupils with high potency of involvement in 
the peer group. 

8. The attitude toward self of pupils with high potency of 
involvement in the peer group is more positive as peer group structure 
increases in diffuseness 

Teache r Influence s 

1. The more a teacher likes a particular pupil, the less 
isolated he is from the teacher 

2. Isolation from the teacher is greater when a pupil per- 
ceives himself as being disliked by his teacher than when he thinks he 
is liked by the teacher 
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3. A high level of isolation from the teacher is accompanied 
by a high level of dissatisfaction with the teacher 

4. A pupils dissatisfaction with his teacher is accompanied 
by dissatisfaction for himself (low self-esteem) 

5 Pupils who are isolated from the teacher have more negative 
attitudes toward school than those who are not isolated from the teacher. 

6. Pupils who have positive attitudes toward class are higher 
utilizers of their intelligence than those who are less attracted to the 
class . 

Parent, Peer, and Te ach er Influen ces Compa red 

1. Girls utilize their intellectual abilities more highly than 

boys . 

2. Social class and utilization of intelligence are related 
positively for girls but not for beys 

3 Perceived liking status in the peer group is positively 
associated with utilization of intelligence for both boys and girls. 

4. Pupil satisfaction with the teacher and utilization of 
intelligence are positively related for both sexes 

5 Perceived parental support of school and utilization of 
intelligence are related positively for girls but not for boys 

6- Perceived peer status and utilization are associated only 
in the case of girls designated as lower middle class. 

7. Satisfaction with the teacher is significantly related 

to the utilization of intelligence for girls at every social status level. 

8. Perceived parental support and utilization are significantly 
associated only for the lower middle class girls 
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9. Satisfaction with teacher and utilization are associated 
for girls whether they perceive themselves as having high or low status 
in the peer group. 

10. Satisfaction with teacher is associated with utilization 
of intelligence for girls regardless of the level of perceived parental 
support 

11 For both sexes combined, satisfaction with the teacher and 
utilization are associated when the effects of social class, parental 
support, and peer status are held constant. 

12. A lack of congruence between the way a pupil feels about 
classroom relevant behaviors and how he thinks the teacher feels is 
accompanied by a low level of utilization of intelligence 

13. Pupils with more compatible affective relations with 
teachers utilize their intelligence at a higher level than those with 
less compatible relations 

14. Classroom related attitudes of girls are more congruent 
with attitudes of the teacher than are those of boys 

15. Girls are more compatible with teachers than boys 
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APPENDIX 



Sociom fr tr ic Questions 



In every classroom there are some pupils who seem to do certain 
things or act in certain ways more often than other pupils. We would 
like to know which pupils you think do certain things more often than 
others. Please answer each question as thoughtfully as you can, using 
your class list with the names and numbers 



write 
blank 
line . 



, . Which 4 P^sons in this class do you like the most? Please 
their numbers in the U blanks below Jot downTfiw^ords on the 
telling why you like that person Write only one number on each 
Uo not include your own number . 



Pupil* s u ike each one 7 

Number * ~~ 



Like most 



Like next most 
Like third from most 
Like fourth from most 



Which 4 persons do you Hke_the l_east 7 
the blanks and jot down a few words about why~ou 

so much. Write only one number on each line. Do 
number 



Write the numbers in 
don’t like that person 
not include your own 



Pupil s Why don 't you lik e himor her so mu 
Number 



Like the least 
Like next least 
Like third from least 
Like fourth from least 
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Where would you place yourself in judging how mcuh the others 
in_c]_ass like you 9 

In highest part ^quarter' of the class 

In second highest part (quarter) 

In third part *' quarter ) 

In lowest part (quarter' 



Who are the four pupils in this class who you think 
2— other pupils in this class to do what they want them to do 9 
Write the numbers of the 4 persons in the correct blanks below, and fill 
in the line with a few words saying why he or she is able to get others 
to do things, Write only one number on each line. Do not include your 
own number 

f'upi l * s Wh y is e 9ch_ab j_e_ t_o_ge t__o t_h g. r s 
Number ito_dc things > 

Most often 



Next most often 



Third most often 



Fourth most often 



Who are the four pupils in this class who you think lea^ o£ten 
get others to do what they want them to do^ Write the numbers in the correct 

blanks below and fill in a few words about why you think they are not able 

to get others to do things Write only one number on each line Do not 

include your own number 



Pupil s llllY-i § _£ a c_h _no t _a [b ]^e _£o_ge t__o t_h er s 

Number J-,2_do_t hi ngs 7 

least often 

Next to least often _ 

Third from least often 
Fourth from least often 
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Compared with the others in this class, how oiten can you get 
others to do what you want them to do* fla-.e yourself in one of the 
four parts of the class by checking one of the blanks below 

I'm in the highest part (quarter) of the class 

l m in the second highest part (quarter) 

I'm in the third part (quarter) 

-I’m in the lowest part (quarter* 



Who are the four persons in this class who you think are best 
at doing the kinds of work you do in this class* Write in the blank’what 
he or she is particularly good at Do net include your own number 

p up 1 1 s Wh a _t__y s_eac h_good_a t ? 

Number 



Best 

Next best 
Third best 
Fourth best 



Who aie the four pupils in this class who you think are poorest 
at doing the kinds of work ycu do in this c 1 =.ss 7 Write in the blank'what 
he or she is not able to do very well. Do not include your own number. 

Pupi 1 ' s What_i?Jie_or_^e_no£_ab±e_t o_do_u t well’ 
Number 



Poorest 

Next to poorest 
Third from poorest 
Fourth from poorest 
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i u? 



Compared with the others in this class, how good are you at 
doing the kinds of work this class does' Mace yourself in onA'f the 
our parts of the class by checking one of the blanks below 



In the highest part (quarter' of the class 

1° the second highest part (quarter) 

In the third part <quarter> 

1° the lowest part iquarter) 



flgtency of Involvement Quest ion 



Are there other young people about your age not in this group 
whom you I ikfe_bet terthan a nyone in .this^groog > 



Yes No 



(Please check right answer' 



If you answered "Yes", 
would you say there are thatyou 



how many of these other young people 
like better than anybody in thi<. class' 



(write in the number v (ii j would guess) 
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SENTENCE r^MPL? I • 0>*5 



Name 

(last) 



'First • 



Ca te 



Teacher 



Grade 



On the lines 
but are not 
.feel u let’s 



below yoj will find 3 number of sentences wnich are started 
finished „ Complete each sentence to cell how y ou really 
try an example * Suppose the sentence reads;. 



A. Today 1 want to 



To complete this sentence you might write 
'’finish my homework eariy ? o J. can go to a 
things depending on what you really want. 



play ball , **gec a god grade, " 
snow, 1 or many many ether 
here’s another harder one i 



B« r ompared with most years this one 



To finish 
‘was about 
many other 
from most 



this sentence you might write ’‘didn’t ha 
the same 3 o most years 'was more inters 
things to tell how you feel this y=ar wars 
years. 



ve as much snow/’ 
sting for me " or 
alike or differen 



t 



Now start with the first sentence below telling 
Do every on-.. Be sure to make 3 whole sentence, 
wrong answers. Each pet son will have different 
paper as soon as you have finished. 



how you real ly feel „ 
“here are no right 
sentence;. hand in y 



or 

our 



1 * Compared with mn-t families mine 



\ 




2. 


J am best woen 


_ 








3. 


My schoolwork 










4. 


Some day I 










5. 


Studying is 
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6. 


Sometimes I think I am 










7. 


1 learn best when 










8. 


If someone makes fun of me , I 










9. 


Mothers should learn that 










10 


When I look at other boys and 


girls and then lank at myself T. feel 


11. 


A nice thing about my family _ 










12. 


Homework is 










13. 


When I grow up I want to be 










14. 


I get in trouble when 










15. 


I wish my father 










16. 


Learning out of books is 










17. 


If I could be someone else I 










18. 


If only teachers 










19. 


When I am by myself 











1^9 



20. When I talk about school, my mother 



21. To keep from getting into a fight, you must 



I am happiest when 



23. Fathers should learn that 



24. To get along well in a group, you have to 



25. I can't learn when 



26. 7. wish my mother 




27. Making friends is hard if 



28. What I like to do most is 



/ 



29. If x should fail in school 



30. When I look in the mirror, 7. 



31. My family treats me like 



32. J.n class, working by myself is 




33. When I am older 
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